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Public  Attitudes  Towards 
Education  in  Ontario  —1990 


During  1990,  the  Select  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Education  recommended  the 
extension  of  daycare  and  reduction  of  class 
sizes  in  elementary  schools  as  well  as  an 
increase  in  the  provincial  share  of  school 
funding.  The  federal  government  set  up  a 
national  task  force  on  education,  and  the 
Ontario  Premier’s  Council  and  the  Council 
of  Regents  of  Ontario  Colleges  both  re- 
leased major  education  policy  reports — all 
of  which  stressed  the  training  of  a globally 
competitive  workforce.  The  September  6th 
election  brought  Ontario  its  first  New 
Democratic  Party  government.  During  the 
campaign,  central  educational  issues  were 
funding  problems,  including  the  provincial 
share  question,  and  how  to  adapt  education 
programs  to  a changing  technological  soci- 
ety. This  selective  listing  merely  registers 
some  of  the  events  and  media  coverage  that 
may  have  affected  public  sentiment  in  the 
context  of  our  1990  survey. 

Education  is  one  of  the  central  areas  of 
government  policy-making.  Awareness, 
among  both  citizens  and  officials,  of  gen- 
eral public  sentiment  on  major  educational 
issues  is  a vital  element  in  democratic  deci- 
sion-making. Public  opinion  surveys  are,  in 
spite  of  well-documented  limitations,1  a 
reliable  means  for  providing  representative 
readings  of  public  sentiment  on  political 
issues.  The  1990  OISE  Survey  of  Educa- 
tional Issues  is  the  eighth  in  a series  which 
began  in  1978.2  It  remains  the  only  regu- 
larly administered  public  survey  of  public 
attitudes  towards  educational  policy  op- 
tions in  Canada.3  This  survey  provides  both 
trend  data  and  current  profiles  of  public 
support  for  existing  educational  programs 
and  proposed  policy  changes  in  Ontario. 

The  Survey  Design 

The  1990  OISE  Survey  involved  a repre- 
sentative random  sample  of  1,032  adults, 
18  years  of  age  and  over,  who  were  inter- 
viewed in  their  residences  across  Ontario 
between  September  17  and  22  by  the  Gal- 


lup Canada  polling  agency.  A supplemen- 
tary sample  of  corporate  executives  (109 
respondents)  also  replied  to  a mailed  ques- 
tionnaire during  about  the  same  period.  A 
description  of  the  sampling  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  interpreting  statistical  differ- 
ences appear  in  the  Appendix.  Question 
wordings  are  presented  in  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing tables;  the  full  questionnaire  is 
available  from  the  authors  on  request. 

In  reporting  our  1990  findings,  we  refer 
whenever  possible  to  comparable  items 
from  the  previous  OISE  surveys  as  well  as 
from  other  surveys.  Responses  to  each 
question  have  been  analyzed  in  relation  to 
various  general  background  variables. 
These  factors  include:  age,  sex,  contact 
with  the  schools,  educational  attainment, 
religion,  mother  tongue,  ethnicity,  family 
income,  occupational  class,  geographical 
region,  and  size  of  community.  Only  statis- 
tically significant  differences  on  these  fac- 
tors are  reported. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  wide  variety  of 
Ontario  interest  group  representatives  and 
individual  citizens  who  have  made  sugges- 
tions to  us  over  the  past  two  years  about 
relevant  educational  issues  for  the  survey. 
The  other  members  of  our  project  staff,  Bob 
Bowd,  Richard  Cope,  Stephen  Hooker, 
Kathy  Jones,  and  Julia  Pine,  all  provided 
valuable  assistance. 


Notes 

1 . On  these  limitations  and  further  informa- 
tion about  the  design  of  the  OISE  survey 
series,  see  Livingstone,  Hart,  and  Davie 
(1985).  See  also  Bradbum  and  Sudman 
(1988)  and  Hoy  (1989). 

2.  See  Livingstone  (1979),  Livingstone  and 
Hart  (1980, 1981),  Livingstone,  Hart,  and 
McLean  (1983),  and  Livingstone,  Hart  and 
Davie  (1985, 1987, 1989). 

3.  See  Rower  (1984),  Reid  (1986),  and 
Williams  and  Millinoff  (1990)  for  notable 
occasional  Canada- wide  education  polls. 
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We  begin  this  report  of  the  Eighth  OISE 
Survey  with  the  results  of  our  benchmark 
questions  on  public  satisfaction  with  the 
school  system  in  general,  and  public  per- 
ceptions of  what  has  happened  to  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  Ontario  elementary  and 
high  schools.  New  this  survey  year  is  a 
question  concerning  the  balance  between 
academic  and  social  problem  content  in  the 
curriculum. 

Satisfaction  with  the  Public  School 
System 

The  OISE  Survey  began  tracking  public 
satisfaction  with  the  school  system  in  gen- 
eral in  1979  against  a background  of  Cana- 
dian Gallup  Polls  (using  a different  ques- 
tion wording)  which  appeared  to  indicate 
that  satisfaction  had  declined  during  the 
1970s  (see  Livingstone  & Hart,  1980,  p.  6). 
As  shown  in  Table  1,  our  own  results  indi- 
cated that  attitudes  stabilized  and  may  even 
have  become  more  favourable  to  the  schools 
in  the  early  1980s.  A renewed  decline  in 
public  satisfaction,  however,  characterized 
most  of  the  decade.  Between  1982  and 
1988,  the  proportion  of  those  declaring 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  school  system 
fell  from  more  than  half  to  a little  more  than 
a third. 

Our  1990  results  suggest  a reversal  of 
this  trend.  Almost  half  of  the  respondents 
declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
school  system;  the  proportion  dissatisfied 
fell  from  37  to  29  percent.  In  1982,  we 
suggested  that  the  long  term  decline  in 
public  satisfaction  might  have  bottomed 
out.  While  the  reversal  of  opinion  in  1990  is 
more  substantial,  we  cautiously  avoid  a 
prediction  of  future  opinion  trends  at  this 
point. 

Readers  should  note  that  information  on 
opinion  trends  is  often  more  meaningful 
than  the  actual  levels  of  satisfaction  in  any 


given  year.  Obtained  levels  of  satisfaction 
(and  other  attitude  measures)  can  be  highly 
sensitive  to  differences  in  question  word- 
ing and  scales  used.  For  example,  on  July 
16th,  1990,  Gallup  Poll  attained  higher 
levels  of  satisfaction  than  our  own  results, 
based  on  a question  on  “services  offered  in 
your  community”  for  elementary  schools, 
using  a scale  without  a “neither  satisfied/ 
dissatisfied”  option  (Bozinoff  & Macin- 
tosh, 1990). 

Table  1 “How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
current  situation  in  Ontario  elementary  and 
high  schools  with  respect  to  the  school 
system  in  general?” 


Satisfied 

% 

Dissatisfied 

% 

Neither/ 
Not  stated 

% 

N 

1979 

50 

30 

20 

1,084 

1980 

51 

29 

20 

1,108 

1982 

55 

24 

21 

1,050 

1986 

42 

33 

25 

1,042 

1988 

36 

37 

28 

1,011 

1990 

47 

29 

25 

1,032 

Less  than  a quarter  of  those  65  or  older 
and  only  a third  of  the  55-64  age  group 
indicate  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
schools.  The  proportion  is  65  percent  among 
18-24  year  olds  and  about  half  for  the  25-54 
age  group  which  accounts  for  most  parents 
of  elementary  and  high  school  students. 
Because  the  least  educated  group  (elemen- 
tary school  only)  is  numerically  dominated 
by  those  55  or  older,  the  lower  levels  of 
satisfaction  among  older  respondents  are 
echoed  here.  However,  above  this  level, 
educational  attainment  is  not  related  to 
satisfaction. 

Formal  contact  with  the  school  system 
(as  a parent  of  a student;  more  rarely,  except 


for  the  youngest  age  group,  as  a student 
oneself)  is  not  related  to  satisfaction,  with 
one  important  exception.  Within  the  35-54 
age  group,  parents  of  students  are  more 
likely  to  indicate  satisfaction  than  non- 
parents. Finally,  corporate  executives  are 
more  likely  to  express  dissatisfaction  than 
most  employee  groups;  over  half  indicate 
that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  school 
system  in  general. 

Those  dissatisfied  with  the  schools  are 
somewhat  less  likely  than  those  who  are 
satisfied  to  be  willing  to  pay  more  taxes  for 
education,  less  likely  to  favour  an  increase 
in  educational  spending,  and  less  likely  to 
believe  that  spending  more  per  pupil  at  the 
elementary  level  will  have  much  effect  on 
improving  students  academic  progress.  The 
dissatisfied  are  somewhat  more  likely  to 
think  that  the  public  has  too  little  say  in  how 
the  schools  are  run.  The  dissatisfied  are 
considerably  more  likely  to  think  students 
are  poorly  prepared  by  the  schools  to  make 
educational  and  career  choices. 

Perceptions  of  Changes  in  the  Quality 
of  Education 

The  OISE  surveys  have  tracked  percep- 
tions of  changes  in  the  quality  of  education 
received  by  high  school  students  since  1979. 
(Our  question  asks  about  changes  over  the 
last  10  years.)  This  question  was  first  asked 
in  a 1976  poll  as  part  of  the  Secondary/Post 
Secondary  Interface  Study  obtaining  re- 
sults almost  identical  to  our  1979  findings 
(see  Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie,  1989).  A 
parallel  question  on  changes  in  the  quality 
of  elementary  school  education  was  added 
for  the  current  survey.  Results  for  both 
questions  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

For  high  schools,  our  1990  findings  are 
virtually  identical  to  those  for  the  1988 
survey,  and  indicate  at  least  a six-year  pe- 
riod of  stability  in  public  perceptions  of 
changing  quality.  In  1990,  about  one  quar- 
ter of  respondents  think  that  the  quality  of 
education  received  by  high  school  students 
has  improved;  a further  quarter  see  no 
change,  while  39  percent  perceive  a dete- 
rioration in  quality.  Perceptions  of  the 
quality  of  education  received  by  elemen- 
tary school  students  are  slightly  more  fa- 
vourable. T wenty-nine  percent  see  improve- 
ment;  about  the  same  proportion  think 
quality  has  declined. 
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Table  2 “Overall,  would  you  say  that  the  quality  of  education  received  by  students  . . . 


In  Ontario  high  schools  has: 

Remained 

Don’t  know/ 

Improved 

the  same 

Deteriorated 

Not  stated 

% 

% 

% 

% 

N 

1979 

32 

16 

42 

10 

1,084 

1984 

28 

17 

37 

18 

1,046 

1988 

27 

22 

39 

12 

1,011 

1990 

25 

24 

39 

12 

1,032 

In  Ontario  elementary  schools  has: 

1990 

29 

26 

30 

15 

1,032 

As  in  the  case  of  satisfaction  with  schools, 
we  caution  that  trends  in  perceptions  may 
be  more  meaningful  than  percentage  distri- 
butions for  any  given  year,  which  can  be 
sensitive  to  question  wording.  A 1990  CEA 
poll  (Williams  & Millinoff,  1990,  p.8),  for 
example,  asked  whether  schools  were  bet- 
ter, worse,  or  the  same  as  they  were  five 
years  ago.  The  proportion  seeing  improve- 
ment (29  percent)  is  similar  to  our  own 
results;  however,  a higher  proportion 
thought  schools  had  stayed  the  same  (42 
percent)  while  a smaller  proportion  saw 
deterioration  (20  percent).  In  the  U.S.,  22 
percent  of  respondents  to  a similar  question 
thought  the  public  schools  had  improved, 
30  percent  that  they  had  gotten  worse,  and 
36  that  the  schools  had  stayed  about  the 
same  (Elam,  1990,  p.53).  A 1989  Gallup 


poll  (see  Bozinoff  & Macintosh,  Oct.  12, 
1989)  found  that  half  of  respondents  in 
Ontario  thought  children  today  were  better 
educated  than  they  themselves  were,  while 
a third  thought  today’s  children  were  worse 
educated  and  only  1 1 percent  saw  no  change. 
Time-series  data  for  the  Gallup  question, 
however,  also  suggest  that  there  has  been 
little  change  in  perceptions  over  most  of  the 
decade  (Gallup  Canada,  1983;  Bozinoff  & 
Macintosh,  October  1989). 

In  the  1990  survey,  over  40  percent  of 
those  over  55  see  deterioration  in  the  qual- 
ity of  elementary  school  education.  Less 
than  1 5 percent  of  1 8-24  year  olds  hold  this 
view.  In  the  case  of  high  school,  those  in  the 
18-24  age  group  hold  distinctly  positive 
views  (only  23  percent  see  deterioration), 
but  those  over  55  hold  views  which  differ 
little  from  others  25  or  older. 

Those  seeing  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  either  elementary  or  high  school  educa- 
tion are  less  likely  than  those  who  see 
improvement  to  be  willing  to  pay  more 
taxes  for  education,  and  more  likely  to 
think  that  the  public  has  too  little  say  in  how 
schools  are  run.  Those  who  see  a deteriora- 
tion in  high  school  education  are  considera- 
bly more  likely  to  think  that  students  are 
poorly  prepared  by  schools  to  make  educa- 
tional and  career  choices. 

Satisfaction  and  Perceptions  of 
Changing  Quality 

In  our  1988  report,  we  noted  that  with  the 
decline  in  satisfaction  with  the  schools, 
satisfaction  appeared  to  have  become  more 


closely  linked  to  perceptions  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  (high  school) 
education  than  was  the  case  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade.  What  we  find  in  1990  is 
that  with  the  increase  in  public  satisfaction, 
the  relationship  with  perceptions  of  change 
in  quality  has  become  less  close.  Only  36 
percent  of  those  who  see  some  deteriora- 
tion are  dissatisfied.  As  in  1979,only  among 
those  who  think  that  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  deterioration  are  a majority  (69 
percent)  dissatisfied.  (The  relationship 
between  satisfaction  and  perceived  change 
in  the  quality  of  elementary  schooling  is 
similar.) 

Curricular  Balance  of  Academic  and 
Social  Problem  Content 
The  1990  Survey  includes  a new  general 
question  on  the  balance  between  academic 
and  social  problem  content  in  the  curricu- 
lum (see  Table  3).  Respondents  were  asked 
whether  too  little  time  is  spent  teaching 
students  about  social  problems  such  as  AIDS 
and  drug  abuse,  or  whether  too  much  time 
is  already  being  taken  away  from  the  ba- 
sics. Almost  half  of  respondents  thought 
that  too  little  time  is  being  spent  on  social 
problems;  a third,  the  right  amount;  and 
only  1 1 percent,  too  much  time.  Views  of 
the  youngest  (18-24)  age  group  are  distinc- 
tive; 62  percent  think  too  little  time  is  spent 
on  social  problems,  compared  to  45-50 
percent  for  all  other  age  groups. 

Table  3 “Some  people  think  that  the 
schools  should  spend  more  time  teaching 
students  about  drugs,  alcohol,  AIDS  and 
similar  problems;  others  think  too  much 
time  is  already  being  taken  away  from  the 
basics.  Do  you  think  too  much,  too  little, 
or  about  the  right  amount  of  time  is  being 
spent  teaching  about  these  problems, 
such  as  drugs,  alcohol  and  AIDS?” 


% 

Too  little 

49 

Right 

33 

Too  much 

11 

Don’t  know/not  stated 

7 

N 

1,032 
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Educational  Funding 


How  much  the  public  is  prepared  to  pay  for 
education  and  what  sources  of  funding  are 
preferred  are  always  basic  issues.  In  addi- 
tion to  tracking  our  standard  measures  of 
Ontarians’  support  for  funding  public  edu- 
cation, this  survey  pays  special  attention  to 
recently  proposed  reforms  regarding  sources 
of  revenue.  Views  on  funding  of  educa- 
tional activities  of  other  non-educational 
public  institutions  are  also  assessed  for  the 
first  time. 

Size  of  Educational  Expenditures 
General  findings  on  the  desired  size  of 
government  spending  for  all  purposes,  for 


public  education  overall,  and  for  specific 
types  of  education  are  summarized  in  Table 
4.  Overall,  support  for  increased  govern- 
ment funding  beyond  the  rate  of  inflation 
has  declined  somewhat  since  1988,  but  the 
majority  continue  to  support  increased 
education  spending  while  remaining  much 
less  supportive  of  general  government 
spending. 

About  a quarter  would  like  to  see  gov- 
ernment spending  in  general  increase,  while 
over  40  percent  want  it  to  keep  up  with 
inflation  and  more  than  a quarter  would 
prefer  decreased  general  spending.  Al- 
though public  support  has  dropped  from  the 


higher  levels  recorded  in  1988,  roughly 
two-thirds  support  growth  of  general  gov- 
ernment spending  at  the  level  of  inflation  or 
higher,  as  Ontarians  did  earlier  in  the  1980s. 

Support  for  increased  educational  spend- 
ing is  at  least  twice  as  strong  as  that  for 
general  government  spending.  A bare  ma- 
jority now  prefer  increased  spending  for 
education  in  general,  nearly  40  percent  want 
it  to  keep  up  with  inflation,  and  10  percent 
want  decreased  educational  funding.  Sup- 
port for  increased  educational  funding  has 
dropped  back  to  1986  levels  but  remains 
higher  than  in  all  prior  surveys  dating  back 
to  the  1970s. 

Public  spending  preferences  for  specific 
levels  of  the  formal  school  system  (elemen- 
tary and  high  schools,  community  colleges, 
and  universities)  show  similar  patterns  to 
education  in  general;  that  is,  small  majori- 
ties now  favour  increased  spending  at  each 
level,  with  most  of  the  remaining  respon- 
dents wanting  spending  to  keep  up  with 
inflation  and  small  minorities  wanting 
decreased  spending.  While  there  are  pos- 
sible recent  declines  in  supportfor  increased 


Table  4 “What  would  you  like  to  see  happen  to  government  spending  for  the  following  purposes?” 


Increase 

% 

Keep  up 
with 

inflation1 

% 

Decrease 

% 

Not 

stated 

% 

N 

Increase 

% 

Keep  up 
with 

inflation1 

% 

Decrease 

% 

Not 

stated 

% 

N 

Total  spending  for  all 

For  community  colleges 

purposes 

19752-3 

25 

45 

15 

14 

1,294 

1984 

26 

42 

29 

3 

1,046 

1980 

37 

47 

10 

6 

1,108 

1986 

25 

40 

28 

6 

1,042 

1982 

38 

48 

11 

4 

1,050 

1988 

38 

45 

15 

3 

1,011 

1984 

48 

38 

10 

4 

1,046 

1990 

25 

43 

29 

3 

1,032 

1986 

48 

35 

10 

7 

1,042 

For  all  levels  of 

1988 

55 

35 

6 

4 

1,011 

education 

1990 

52 

35 

9 

4 

1,032 

1979 

35 

43 

17 

5 

1,084 

For  universities 

1980 

36 

50 

10 

4 

1,108 

19752,3 

25 

45 

15 

14 

1,294 

1982 

35 

53 

11 

2 

1,050 

1980 

31 

49 

12 

8 

1,108 

1984 

46 

40 

11 

3 

1,046 

1982 

34 

49 

14 

4 

1,050 

1986 

52 

34 

11 

3 

1,042 

1984 

44 

41 

11 

4 

1,046 

1988 

61 

32 

5 

1 

1,011 

1986 

49 

34 

10 

7 

1,042 

1990 

50 

38 

10 

2 

1,032 

1988 

57 

33 

6 

4 

1,011 

1990 

52 

35 

9 

4 

1,032 

For  elementary  and  high 

schools 

For  job  retraining 

I9752 

20 

51 

18 

10 

1,294 

1984 

70 

19 

7 

3 

1,046 

1980 

38 

48 

10 

4 

1,108 

1986 

73 

16 

8 

3 

1,042 

1982 

37 

50 

11 

3 

1,050 

1988 

68 

24 

6 

3 

1,011 

1984 

45 

42 

10 

3 

1,046 

1990 

66 

24 

7 

3 

1,032 

1986 

50 

36 

9 

5 

1,042 

1988 

61 

31 

5 

3 

1,011 

For  adult  training  in 

1990 

51 

39 

8 

2 

1,032 

reading  and  writing 

1986 

71 

19 

6 

4 

1,042 

1988 

70 

22 

5 

3 

1,011 

1990 

68 

24 

5 

3 

1,032 

1 In  1979,  the  middle  option  read,  “Maintain  at  about  the  same  level”;  in  later  surveys,  this  was  replaced  by,  “Just  keep  up  with  inflation.” 

2 Source:  D.  Auld,  “Public  Sector  Awareness  and  Preferences  in  Ontario,"  Canadian  Tax  Journal  27(2),  (March-April  1979),  p.  178. 

3 Community  colleges  and  universities  combined. 
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spending  at  all  three  levels,  this  survey — in 
common  with  other  recently  published 
Ontario,  Canadian,  and  international  sur- 
vey results  (see  British  Columbia  Ministry 
of  Education,  1989;  Jowell  et  al.,  1988; 
Poitras,  1990;  Smith,  1989;  Todd,  1990)  — 
indicates  very  strong  continuing  support 
for  increasing  educational  spending  at  the 
rate  of  inflation  or  beyond,  and  tiny  stable 
minority  support  for  decreasing  funding. 

Public  support  for  increased  spending 
on  adult  education,  in  the  form  of  either  job 
retraining  or  adult  training  in  reading  and 
writing,  remains  stronger  than  support  for 
funding  the  formal  school  system  and  quite 
comparable  to  1988  levels,  with  about  two- 
thirds  wanting  to  see  increased  funding. 

The  major  social  group  differences  in 
support  for  educational  funding  in  Ontario 
are  suggested  by  Table  5,  which  summa- 
rizes the  significant  differences  in  responses 
to  spending  “for  all  levels  of  education.” 
Definite  majorities  in  age  groups  under  45 
want  increased  education  spending  while 
only  about  a quarter  of  those  over  55  do  so. 
In  terms  of  contact  with  schools,  those 
attending  school  themselves  or  with  chil- 
dren at  elementary  school  are  most  suppor- 
tive, while  people  without  formal  contact 
with  schools  tend  to  be  least  supportive. 
People  with  only  elementary  schooling 
themselves  are  much  less  likely  than  those 
with  higher  formal  attainments  to  favour 
increased  spending  on  schooling.  Among 
occupational  classes,  corporate  executives 
and  the  retired  offer  the  weakest  support  for 
increased  funding  while  students  and  the 
unemployed  express  the  strongest  support 
and  majorities  of  most  employee  groups  are 
also  in  favour  of  increases.  In  sum,  the 
greatest  opposition  to  increased  educational 
spending  is  found  among  the  older,  least 
formally  educated  population,  but  even 
among  these  groups  most  people  want 
educational  spending  to  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion. 

Paying  Education  Taxes 
One  of  the  best  indicators  of  the  strength  of 
public  support  for  educational  spending  is 
people’ s willingness  to  pay  higher  taxes  for 
education.  As  Table  6 shows,  the  Ontario 
public  remains  quite  equally  divided  on 
whether  or  not  to  pay  more  taxes  in  support 
of  education.  There  may  have  been  a mar- 


Table  5 Preferred  Size  of  Total  Educational  Expenditure  by  Background 


Keep  up 


Increase 

% 

with 

inflation 

% 

Decrease 

% 

Not 

stated 

% 

N 

All  respondents 

50 

38 

10 

2 

1,032 

Age 

18  - 24 

72 

25 

3 

0 

149 

25  - 34 

59 

33 

7 

1 

256 

35  - 44 

61 

33 

5 

2 

203 

45  - 54 

42 

42 

15 

1 

128 

55  - 64 

27 

48 

21 

4 

140 

65  + 

25 

54 

20 

2 

145 

Contact  with  schools 

Self  or  spouse  attending 

77 

12 

12 

0 

27 

Child  at  elementary  only 

65 

30 

4 

2 

218 

Children  at  elementary  and  high  school 

58 

37 

5 

0 

74 

Child  at  high  school  only 

51 

33 

12 

4 

61 

Child  at  postsecondary  only 

44 

43 

8 

4 

43 

Children  at  postsecondary  and  other  level 

57 

30 

11 

2 

36 

No  formal  contact 

42 

42 

14 

2 

572 

Education 

Elementary 

18 

51 

27 

4 

99 

High  school  incomplete 

55 

34 

10 

1 

168 

High  school  complete 

48 

42 

8 

2 

252 

Non-university  postsecondary 

54 

36 

10 

1 

225 

University 

58 

33 

8 

1 

285 

Occupational  class 

Corporate  executives 

32 

47 

16 

5 

109 

Small  employers 

48 

38 

12 

2 

38 

Self-employed 

40 

32 

24 

4 

69 

Managers 

56 

35 

8 

0 

92 

Professional  employees 

57 

35 

7 

2 

89 

Supervisors 

52 

39 

7 

2 

105 

Service  workers 

61 

31 

6 

2 

113 

Industrial  workers 

46 

45 

8 

1 

93 

Homemakers 

47 

39 

12 

3 

153 

Unemployed 

64 

31 

5 

0 

30 

Retired 

26 

53 

19 

2 

125 

Students 

71 

23 

6 

0 

75 
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ginal  shift  in  favour  of  paying  higher  edu- 
cation taxes  in  recent  years.  Comparable 
U.S.  surveys  also  suggest  similar  marginal 
gains  in  willingness  to  pay  more  taxes  for 
education  (Gallup  & Elam,  1988).  Our 
further  analysis  finds  a very  strong  and 
growing  association  between  support  for 
increased  educational  spending  and  will- 
ingness to  pay  higher  education  taxes  over 
the  past  two  years  in  Ontario. 


The  majority  of  those  under  45  express 
willingness  to  pay  higher  taxes,  while  only 
about  a quarter  of  those  over  age  55  do  so. 
Those  with  the  least  formal  education  are 
least  willing  to  pay  more  education  taxes. 
Among  income  groups,  willingness  to  pay 
is  becoming  more  polarized;  the  majority 
of  those  with  family  incomes  under  $30,000 
are  opposed  and  majorities  in  all  higher 
income  groups  are  prepared  to  pay  more 


taxes  in  support  of  education.  Of  all  occu- 
pational classes,  corporate  executives  and 
the  retired  express  the  most  reluctance  to 
pay  more  taxes  for  education,  while  majori- 
ties of  most  employee  groups  are  suppor- 
tive, and  students  are  most  highly  suppor- 
tive. Thus,  the  social  groups  most  likely  to 
prefer  increased  educational  spending 
generally  also  tend  to  be  most  willing  to  pay 
more  taxes  to  achieve  this  result. 


Table  6 “Would  you  or  would  you  not  foe  willing  to  pay  more  taxes 
in  support  of  education?” 


Yes 

% 

No 

% 

Don’t  know/ 
Not  stated 

% 

N 

All  respondents 

19841 

45 

47 

8 

753 

1988 

48 

48 

4 

1,011 

1990 

49 

46 

5 

1,032 

Age 

18  - 24 

69 

24 

7 

149 

25  - 24 

61 

34 

5 

256 

35  - 44 

54 

42 

4 

203 

45  - 54 

42 

55 

3 

128 

55  - 64 

28 

69 

3 

140 

65  + 

26 

71 

3 

145 

Education 

Elementary 

25 

73 

2 

99 

High  school  incomplete 

47 

47 

6 

168 

High  school  complete 

50 

46 

4 

252 

Non-university  postsecondary 

50 

46 

4 

225 

University 

59 

38 

5 

285 

Family  income 

Under  $20,000 

37 

60 

3 

123 

$20,000  to  $29,999 

37 

60 

3 

115 

$30,000  to  $39,999 

55 

44 

1 

138 

$40,000  to  $59,999 

55 

42 

3 

217 

$60,000  to  $79,999 

60 

35 

5 

123 

$80,000  and  over 

58 

39 

3 

118 

Occupational  class 

Corporate  executives 

25 

69 

6 

109 

Small  employers 

55 

43 

2 

38 

Self-employed 

39 

57 

4 

69 

Managers 

54 

41 

5 

92 

Professional  employees 

55 

36 

10 

89 

Supervisors 

53 

44 

3 

105 

Service  workers 

61 

34 

5 

113 

Industrial  workers 

44 

50 

5 

93 

Homemakers 

45 

52 

3 

153 

Unemployed 

57 

41 

2 

30 

Retired 

22 

75 

3 

125 

Students 

72 

22 

6 

75 

1 From  the  1984  CEA  poll  of  Canadian  opinion  on  education;  see  George  Flower,  Speaking 
Out,  Canadian  Education  Association:  Toronto,  1984. 


Funding  Sources 

While  critics  of  social  policy  polling  have 
frequently  asserted  that  mass  publics  al- 
ways want  more  services  for  less  taxes,  the 
relevant  research  indicates  that  people  tend 
to  make  more  complex  trade-offs  on  these 
matters  (see  Goldfarb,  1985;  Welch,  1985). 
It  is  clear  that  Ontarians  and  other  Canadi- 
ans recently  have  been  strongly  opposed  to 
tax  cuts  tied  to  reductions  in  government 
services  such  as  education  and  health  care 
(Bozinoff  & Macintosh,  1988;  Todd,  1990). 
The  sorts  of  trade-offs  that  Ontarians  would 
prefer  to  make  in  order  to  increase  govern- 
ment spending  on  education  — in  a period 
of  widely  heralded  fiscal  constraint  — are 
suggested  by  Table  7. 

Only  tiny  minorities  would  prefer  to 
either  increase  taxes  or  increase  the  govern- 
ment deficit,  while  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority would  choose  to  reduce  spending  in 
other  areas.  Even  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  more  education  taxes 
strongly  favour  the  reduction  of  non-edu- 
cation spending  over  increased  taxes.  Ear- 
lier Ontario  surveys  have  consistently  found 
education  and  health  care  to  be  people’ s top 

Table  7 “If  government  spending  on 
education  were  increased,  which  one  of 
the  following  would  be  the  best  way  to 
finance  this?” 


% 

N 

Reduce  spending 
in  other  areas 

83 

856 

Increase  the  government 
deficit;  that  is,  borrowing 
by  government 

5 

49 

Increase  taxes 

8 

85 

Don’t  know 

4 

42 

6 
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fiscal  priorities  (see  Goldfarb,  1985;  Liv- 
ingstone, Hart,  & Davie,  1984).  But  more 
detailed  questions  would  be  required  to 
identify  preferred  specific  areas  for  any 
actual  spending  reductions. 

With  regard  to  which  specific  revenue 
sources  are  favoured  for  funding  public 
education,  the  most  widely  debated  issue 
recently  has  been  the  role  of  provincially 
raised  taxes  versus  local  property  taxes.  As 
Table  8 shows,  the  majority  of  respondents 
now  favour  increasing  the  provincial  share 
of  educational  funding  while  about  a quar- 
ter oppose  increasing  the  provincial  share 
and  one-fifth  are  uncertain.  There  appears 
to  be  growing  support  over  the  past  decade 
for  increasing  the  provincial  share  and 
reducing  the  role  of  property  taxes. 

As  Table  8 also  indicates,  younger  people 
tend  to  be  more  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
provincial  share  while  those  over  65  are 
most  divided.  The  more  highly  educated 
are  also  more  likely  to  favour  an  increased 
provincial  share.  Higher  income  groups 
(over  $60,000)  are  more  likely  to  want  to 
increase  the  provincial  share  and  reduce 
property  taxes  than  the  poorest  (under 
$20,000).  Further  analysis  indicates  that  a 
strong  majority  of  those  who  are  prepared 
to  pay  more  taxes  for  education  are  more 
likely  to  favour  provincial  taxes  over  prop- 
erty taxes  while  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
pay  more  are  quite  divided  on  this  issue. 

A more  specific  proposal  to  reform 
funding  sources  for  public  education  is  the 
replacement  of  residential  property  taxes 
on  households  and  farms  by  an  education 
tax  on  personal  incomes  (Commission  on 
the  Funding  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  in  Ontario,  1985).  Current  pub- 
lic opinions  on  this  issue  are  summarized  in 
Table  9.  The  Ontario  public  appears  to  be 
quite  divided,  with  roughly  equal  minori- 
ties favouring  and  opposing  an  income  tax 
and  about  a quarter  expressing  uncertainty. 
This  pattern  prevails  across  nearly  all  social 
background  groupings.  (A  notable  excep- 
tion are  corporate  executives,  the  majority 
of  whom  oppose  replacing  property  taxes 
by  income  taxes.) 

The  most  controversial  educational 
funding  issue  in  the  past  decade  undoubt- 
edly was  the  extension  of  government  fund- 
ing of  Catholic  separate  schools  from  Grade 
10  to  the  end  of  high  school.  Our  prior 


Table  8 “Would  you  favour  or  oppose  an  increase  in  provincial  taxes  and  a 
reduction  in  property  taxes,  in  order  that  the  provincial  government  pay  a greater 
share  of  school  expenses?” 


Favour 

% 

Oppose 

% 

Don’t  know/ 
Doesn’t  matter 

N 

All  respondents 

19791 

34 

43 

22 

1,080 

1988 

52 

30 

19 

1,011 

1990 

55 

27 

18 

1,032 

Age 

18  - 24 

65 

19 

16 

149 

25  - 34 

54 

30 

16 

256 

35  - 44 

63 

21 

16 

203 

45  - 54 

53 

29 

18 

128 

55  - 64 

49 

31 

19 

140 

65  + 

42 

35 

23 

145 

Education 

Elementary 

42 

31 

27 

99 

High  school  incomplete 

50 

35 

15 

168 

High  school  complete 

55 

27 

18 

252 

Non-university  postsecondary 

59 

23 

18 

225 

University 

59 

24 

17 

285 

Family  income 

Under  $20,000 

44 

36 

20 

123 

$20,000  to  $29,999 

52 

37 

11 

115 

$30,000  to  $39,999 

57 

26 

17 

138 

$40,000  to  $59,999 

56 

25 

19 

217 

$60,000  to  $79,999 

61 

24 

15 

123 

$80,000  + 

66 

19 

15 

118 

Would  pay  more  taxes  for  education 

Yes 

68 

18 

14 

505 

No 

42 

37 

20 

478 

1 Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  Attitudes  of  the  Public  Toward  Schools  in  Ontario. 
Toronto:  MOE,  1979. 


Table  9 Education  Taxes  on  Personal  Incomes  and  Separate  School  Share 
of  Commercial  Taxes 


Neither/ 

Agree 

Disagree 

Don’t  know 

% 

% 

% 

N 

“Property  taxes  on  households  and 
farms  should  be  replaced  by  an 
education  tax  on  personal  incomes” 

36 

40 

24 

1,032 

“Catholic  separate  school  boards’ 
share  of  the  education  property 
taxes  paid  by  business  and  industry 
should  be  increased  to  the  same 
proportion  as  Catholic  boards’  share 
of  household  property  taxes” 

51 

22 

27 

1,032 
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surveys  indicated  that  the  Ontario  public 
remained  deeply  divided  on  this  issue  even 
after  its  implementation  (see  Livingstone, 
Hart,  & Davie,  1989).  A major  continuing 
issue  has  been  whether  Catholic  school 
boards  should  be  granted  an  increased  share 
of  commercial  property  taxes  paid  by  local 
business  and  industry. 

As  Table  9 summarizes,  a small  major- 
ity of  all  Ontarians  now  support  increasing 
the  Catholic  boards’  share  of  the  commer- 
cial property  tax  pool  to  the  same  propor- 
tions as  their  residential  property  tax  share; 
less  than  a quarter  express  definite  opposi- 
tion while  more  than  a quarter  are  uncer- 
tain. There  are  significant,  predictable  dif- 
ferences here  along  religious,  linguistic, 
and  ethnic  lines,  with  Catholic,  French 
mother  tongue,  and  French  ethnic  group 
members  expressing  strong  majority  sup- 
port. But  there  is  at  least  strong  plurality 
support  for  this  proposition  among  those 
with  definite  opinions  in  nearly  all  linguis- 
tic, religious,  and  ethnic  groups. 

Funding  Cultural  Education  Outside 
the  Schools 

The  people  of  Ontario  have  expressed  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  educational 
functions  and  potentials  of  other  institu- 
tions beyond  the  formal  school  system  (see 
Special  Committee  for  the  Arts,  1984). 
Among  these  institutions  currently  funded 
by  government,  those  with  the  broadest 
educational  mandate  in  a general  cultural 
sense  include  public  art  galleries,  science 
centres,  and  museums. 

Table  10  summarizes  current  public 
views  on  the  funding  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  both  students  and  adults  in  such 
institutions.  In  both  instances,  the  general 
public  is  equally  divided  over  increasing  or 
maintaining  current  levels  of  funding  for 
such  general  cultural  education,  but  there  is 
only  a small  minority  prepared  to  decrease 
such  funding.  There  are  some  strong  social 
background  differences  here,  by  age,  school 
contact,  educational  attainment,  and  occu- 
pational class.  But  since  these  differences, 
in  terms  of  greater  support  among  younger, 
more  highly  educated  people  in  direct 
contact  with  schools,  are  extremely  similar 
to  those  appearing  in  Table  5 on  support  for 
the  size  of  education  funding  in  general, 
they  are  not  reported  here. 


Table  10  “What  would  you  like  to  see  happen  to  government  funding 

for  public  art  galleries,  science  centres  and  museums  for  educational  purposes?” 


Keep  up 

Not 

Increase 

with  inflation 

Decrease 

stated 

% 

% 

% 

% 

N 

Educational  programs 
for  students 

41 

43 

15 

1 

1,032 

Educational  programs 
for  adults 

40 

42 

17 

1 

1,032 

Improving  Services 
and  Assessing  Progress 
in  Early  Schooling 


In  1990,  we  focussed  more  attention  on 
elementary  level  education  than  in  previ- 
ous years.  The  1990  survey  included  a 
series  of  questions  reflecting  policy  pro- 
posals or  policy  changes  for  the  earliest 
years  of  schooling. 

Child  Care  Centres  in  Schools 
As  shown  in  Table  11,  opinion  is  sharply 
divided  on  making  tax-supported  child  care 
available  to  all  pre-school  children  as  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  A narrow 
majority  support  the  proposal;  45  percent 
are  opposed.  In  the  U.S.,  opinion  on  the 
same  issue  has  been  even  more  closely 
divided  and  has  remained  so  over  the  pe- 
riod from  1976  to  1985  (see  A.M.  Gallup, 
1985). 

While  no  time  series  data  are  available 
for  Ontario  (or  Canada),  the  Canadian 
Gallup  Poll  asked  a related  question,  “Do 
you  favour  or  oppose  increased  tax  spend- 
ing to  provide  government  subsidized 
daycare  centres  for  pre-school  children?” 
In  March  1988,  57  percent  of  Ontario  re- 
spondents supported  providing  tax-sup- 
ported daycare  centres  while  39  percent 
were  opposed.  In  August  1989, 45  percent 
were  in  favour  while  48  percent  were  op- 
posed (Gallup  Canada,  1988;  see  also 


Bozinoff  & Macintosh,  August  1989). 
Given  the  results  of  our  own  survey,  it  is 
unlikely  that  this  represents  a trend  to  oppose 
support  for  subsidized  daycare. 

The  overriding  pattern,  both  here  and  in 
the  U.S.,  is  of  a sharp,  persistent  division  of 
opinion.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  is  the 
matter  of  the  tax  support  which  is  conten- 
tious. Decima  polls  from  1983  through 
1987  have  found  a large  majority  in  favour 
of  making  daycare  services  available  to 
anyone  who  wants  them  (Gregg  & Posner, 
1990,  p.141). 

Table  1 1 “A  proposal  has  been  made  to 
make  child  care  centres  available  to  all 
preschool  children  as  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  This  program  would  be 
supported  by  taxes.  How  strongly  would 
you  favour  or  oppose  such  a program  in 
your  school  board?” 


% 

Favour 

53 

Oppose 

45 

Don’t  know/Not  stated 

2 

N 

1,032 
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Table  1 2 “How  much  effect  do  you  think  each  of  the  following  would  have  in 
improving  children's  progress  in  the  early  years  of  elementary  school?" 


A great 
deal 

% 

A fair 
amount 

% 

Not  very 
much/None 

% 

Don’t  know/ 
Not  stated 

% 

N 

Smaller  class  sizes 

57 

31 

11 

1 

1,032 

More  money  spent 
per  student 

17 

34 

46 

4 

1,032 

Starting  school  at 
an  early  age 

8 

14 

76 

2 

1,032 

Support  for  tax-supported  daycare 
centres  as  part  of  the  public  school  system 
is  strongly  linked  to  age.  Three-quarters  of 
those  in  the  18-24  age  group  support  the 
proposal  compared  to  less  than  a third  of 
those  65  and  older.  Support  is  also  higher 
among  those  who  have  contact  with  the 
school  system,  mainly  parents  of  children 
in  elementary  school  who  have  likely  con- 
fronted problems  of  daycare  quite  recently. 
A majority  of  those  with  elementary  educa- 
tion, a group  mainly  over  age  55,  oppose 
the  daycare  centre  proposal,  the  only  edu- 
cational group  in  which  this  occurs.  Over 
three-quarters  of  corporate  executives 
oppose  tax-supported  daycare  centres  as 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  while 
majorities  of  all  other  occupational  catego- 
ries, except  the  self-employed  and  the  re- 
tired, support  the  proposal.  Neither  sex  nor 
family  income  level  is  associated  with  dif- 
ferences on  this  issue.  However  support  is 
higher  in  Metro  Toronto  and  outskirts  than 
in  small  communities  (population  less  than 
10,000). 


Ways  of  Improving  Children’s 
Progress  in  the  Early  Grades 
Table  12  indicates  public  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  smaller  class  sizes,  more 
money  spent  per  pupil,  and  starting  school 
at  an  earlier  age  as  means  for  improving 
children’s  progress  in  the  early  grades. 


Smaller  class  sizes  and  earlier  starting  grade 
(through  extension  of  kindergarten)  have 
been  the  subject  of  recent  policy  changes. 
Per  pupil  spending,  as  a gross  indicator  of 
available  educational  resources,  is  a fre- 
quent focus  of  policy  debates,  particularly 
those  concerning  issues  of  equity  among 
boards  in  different  geographical  areas  and 
between  the  public  and  separate  school 
systems. 

Smaller  class  size  is  almost  universally 
regarded  as  making  a difference.  Over  half 
of  those  polled  think  this  change  would 
have  “a  great  deal”  of  effect;  a further  31 
percent  think  it  would  have  “a  fair  amount.” 
At  the  other  extreme,  three-quarters  of  re- 
spondents think  that  starting  school  at  an 
earlier  age  would  have  “not  very  much”  or 
no  effect  at  all  on  children’s  progress. 


Opinion  on  spending  more  money  per  pupil 
(without  specification  of  resources  thereby 
attained)  is  intermediate  between  these 
extremes.  A bare  majority  think  it  would 
have  a “fair  amount”  or  “great  deal”  of 
effect.  The  extent  of  belief  in  the  effective- 
ness of  smaller  class  sizes  in  improving 
students  ’ progress  parallels  findings  of  U.S. 
Gallup  polls  since  the  early  1970s  (see  S .M. 
Elam  & A.M.  Gallup,  1989,  p.45)  and  re- 
cent British  poll  results  (Jowell,  etal.,  1988, 
p.227). 

Older  respondents,  particularly  those 
over  65,  are  the  least  likely  to  think  that  any 
of  the  cited  changes  would  improve  stu- 
dents’ progress.  Those  65  and  over  are  the 
only  age  group  where  a majority  do  not 
think  smaller  classes  would  have  a great 
deal  of  effect.  Only  30  percent  of  the  same 
age  group  think  spending  more  money  per 
pupil  could  have  a least  “a  fair  amount”  of 
effect,  compared  to  over  60  percent  of  18- 
24  year-olds.  There  are  only  minor  age 
differences  of  opinion,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, regarding  starting  grade. 

Women  are  more  likely  than  men  (65 
versus  48  percent)  to  think  smaller  class 
sizes  would  make  a great  deal  of  difference, 
but  their  opinions  do  not  differ  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  money  spent  per  pupil  or  start- 
ing grade.  Finally,  less  than  half  of  the 
corporate  executives,  small  employers,  and 
the  self-employed  who  were  polled  think 
smaller  classes  would  have  a great  deal  of 
effect  in  contrast  to  most  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  Over  three-quarters  of  cor- 
porate executives  think  spending  more 
money  per  student  would  have  not  much  or 
no  effect  at  all,  a view  distinct  from  most 
others  except  the  retired. 
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DAY  CARE 


A NON-PROFIT  CENTRE 
at  OISE 

252  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M5S  1V6 

• Child-directed  and  teacher- 
directed  activities. 

• Culturally  diverse  program- 
ming that  reflects  the  life 
experiences  of  the  families 
involved  in  the  centre. 

• Innovative  small  group 
programming. 

• Spacious  facility  for  24 
children  aged  2 1/2  years  to 
6 years,  with  outdoor  play- 
ground. 

• Recognized  by  Metro  Serv- 
ices as  an  excellent  centre. 

• Direct  access  through  OISE 
via  the  Bedford  St.  exit  of 
St.  George  subway. 

• A non-profit  centre  with 
competitive  fees  and  a 
parent-run  Board. 

• Co-ordination  between 
Kidspace  and  Huron  St. 
Public  School  kindergarten 
program. 

• Kidspace  is  open  from 
8.00  am  to  6.00  pm. 

• Full  days  or  half-days. 

• Fully  catered  meals. 

O 

For  further  information,  call 
Wendy  Sturgeon 
(416)  926-4702. 


Student  Assessment  at  the  Elementary 
Level 

Past  OISE  surveys  have  included  two  ques- 
tions on  student  assessment  — an  agree/ 
disagree  question  on  use  of  province- wide 
tests  at  the  high  school  level,  and  a more 
complex  question  on  the  best  way  to  assess 
student  progress  “in  the  higher  grades” 
which,  in  context,  means  at  the  high  school 
level.  The  1990  survey  asked  these  same 
questions  regarding  student  assessment  at 
the  elementary  level.  The  results  are  shown 
in  Tables  13  and  14. 

Our  questions  in  prior  surveys  about 
student  assessment  at  the  high  school  level 
have  yielded  two  main  Findings.  The  first 
result  fits  the  conventional  wisdom  on  pub- 
lic opinion  regarding  student  assessment: 
by  a substantial  majority,  the  public  fa- 
vours use  of  province-made  tests  to  assess 
individual  student  performance  at  the  high 
school  level  (see  Livingstone,  Hart,  & 
Davie,  1989,  p.20).  The  second  finding, 
however,  represents  a major  qualification 
of  the  first;  only  a small  minority,  11-12 
percent,  think  that  the  best  way  to  assess  the 


academic  progress  of  high  school  students 
is  to  make  province-wide  tests  most  impor- 
tant (Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie,  1989, 
P-21). 

Our  current  findings  for  student  assess- 
ment at  the  elementary  level  are  similar.  A 
majority  (59  percent)  agree  that  province- 
made  tests  should  be  used  to  assess  the 
individual  performance  of  students  at  the 
elementary  level.  However,  less  than  one  in 
ten  think  that  relying  mainly  on  such  tests  is 
the  best  way  to  assess  students.  If  we  add  to 
this  those  who  think  that  using  province- 
wide tests  to  supplement  teacher-made  tests 
is  the  best  assessment  strategy,  we  still  fall 
short  of  a majority. 

The  university  educated  are  more  likely 
than  those  with  less  than  high  school  educa- 
tion to  select  provincial  tests  as  supple- 
ments for  teacher-made  tests  as  the  best 
method  of  assessment,  but  are  not  more 
supportive,  overall,  of  using  province-wide 
tests.  Corporate  executives  are  somewhat 
more  likely  than  most  other  occupational 
groups  to  select  a “best”  method  of  assess- 
ment which  includes  use  of  province-wide 
tests. 


Table  13  “Province-wide  tests  should  be  used  to  assess  the 
individual  performance . . .” 


Agree 

% 

Disagree 

% 

Neither/ 
Not  stated 

% 

N 

of  elementary  school  students 

1990 

59 

29 

12 

1,032 

of  high  school  students 

1984 

66 

20 

14 

1,046 

1988 

62 

23 

16 

1,011 

Table  14  “Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  think  is  the  best  way  of 
judging  the  academic  progress  of  students  In  elementary  school?” 

% 

The  individual  teacher  should  have  sole  responsibility  for  making  assessments  20 
Assessments  should  be  based  on  tests  set  jointly  by  teachers  in  the  school  34 

Provincial  tests  should  be  used  to  supplement  teacher-made  tests  35 

Provincial  tests  should  be  most  important  9 

Don’t  know/Not  stated  3 

N 1,032 
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cational  level,  the  higher  the  support  for  the 
educational  role  of  cultural  institutions;  but 
support  is  strong  even  among  the  least 
formally  educated. 

Importance  of  Cultural  Institutions  for 
Elementary  Students 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  importance  of 
the  educational  role  of  cultural  institutions 
is  to  examine  the  importance  given  to  in- 
cluding exposure  to  the  cultural  institution 
while  students  are  still  in  elementary  school. 
Table  16  examines  the  importance  attrib- 
uted to  seven  different  cultural  institutions. 
Every  institution  receives  a majority  sup- 
port for  elementary  students  to  experience 
the  cultural  institution.  Looking  at  the  “very 
important”  category,  public  libraries  re- 
ceive the  highest  support,  while  theatres 
receive  the  least  support. 


Education  Outside 
Schools 


is  nextat  53  percent.  These  two  institutions, 
while  highly  valued,  are  seen  as  needing  the 
greatest  increase  in  their  educational  roles. 
The  primary  response  for  the  remaining 
cultural  institutions  indicates  a wish  that 
their  educational  role  stay  the  same. 

Formal  educational  attainment  is  related 
to  support  for  every  cultural  institution. 
Simply  stated,  the  higher  the  reported  edu- 


Table 15  “Do  you  think  that  the  role  of  each  of  the  following  institutions  in 
educating  students  should  increase,  stay  the  same  or  decrease?” 


We  explore  the  attitudes  of  the  public  to- 
wards the  relationship  between  various 
cultural  institutions  and  the  school.  Al- 
though there  are  clear  differences  among 
the  perceptions  relating  to  specific  cultural 
institutions,  we  are  impressed  by  the  high 
level  of  public  support  for  the  educational 
role  of  these  institutions. 

Educational  Role  of  Cultural 
Institutions 

Table  15  reports  the  public’s  attitude  to- 
wards the  educational  role  of  seven  differ- 
ent types  of  cultural  institutions.  For  each 
institution,  only  a small  minority  of  respon- 
dents indicate  that  the  educational  role 
should  decrease.  Combining  the  “increase” 
and  “stay  the  same”  categories,  public 
support  is  the  highest  for  the  educational 
role  of  the  public  libraries  and  science 
centres,  followed  closely  by  museums  and 
historic  sites.  Art  galleries,  theatres,  and 
orchestras  have  less  support,  but  in  every 
case  at  least  three  out  of  four  respondents 
feel  that  the  educational  role  should  in- 
crease or  stay  the  same. 

The  findings  for  the  public  libraries  show 
that  66  percent  of  respondents  feel  that  the 
educational  role  should  increase.  This  is 
much  higher  than  the  science  centres  which 


Table  16  “How  important  do  you  think  it  Is  that  students  experience  each  of 
the  following  before  they  are  out  of  elementary  school?” 


Very 

important 

% 

Fairly 

important 

% 

Not  very/Not 
important 

% 

Not 

stated 

% 

N 

Libraries 

75 

22 

3 

1 

1,032 

Wildlife  preserves 

48 

41 

11 

1 

1,032 

Historic  sites 

25 

50 

25 

1 

1,032 

Museums 

21 

55 

24 

1 

1,032 

Educational  TV 

21 

50 

27 

1 

1,032 

Art  galleries 

15 

45 

40 

1 

1,032 

Theatres 

12 

39 

48 

1 

1,032 

Increase 

% 

Stay  the 
same 

% 

Decrease 

% 

Not 

stated 

% 

N 

Libraries 

66 

29 

4 

1 

1,032 

Science  centres 

53 

38 

7 

2 

1,032 

Historic  sites 

36 

49 

13 

2 

1,032 

Museums 

32 

53 

13 

2 

1,032 

Orchestras 

25 

53 

18 

4 

1,032 

Theatres 

23 

55 

19 

3 

1,032 

Art  galleries 

19 

59 

19 

3 

1,032 
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Streaming 


The  issues  of  differential  treatment  of  stu- 
dents from  different  social  origins  and  of 
various  learning  capacities,  as  well  as  the 
more  specific  matter  of  streaming  into  dif- 
ferentprograms,  have  been  extensively  aired 
in  recent  years,  most  notably  through  the 
Ontario  Study  of  the  Relevance  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Issue  of  Dropouts  (Radwanski, 

1987)  and  the  ensuing  Select  Committee  on 
Education  hearings  (Porter  & Gardner, 

1988) .  Public  opinion  on  these  issues  has 
been  carefully  assessed  in  prior  surveys 
(see  Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie,  1987, 

1989) .  In  the  present  survey,  we  have  fo- 
cussed on  a general  issue,  namely  class  bias 
in  the  schools,  as  well  as  on  the  timing  of 
high  school  streaming. 

As  Table  17  shows,  the  Ontario  public’s 
perceptions  of  the  extent  of  bias  in  the 
schools  against  students  from  working  class 
families  seem  to  be  about  as  divided  today 
as  they  were  a decade  ago.  A small  majority 
now  perceive  at  least  some  extent  of  bias 
against  working  class  students,  perhaps  up 
marginally  from  1980;  butabout40  percent 
think  that  schools  are  either  neutral  in  their 
treatment  of  students  or  especially  sensi- 
tive to  working  class  children,  a very  slight 
decline  since  1980.  Most  social  groups 
exhibit  this  same  pattern,  with  at  least  strong 
pluralities  perceiving  class  bias  in  the 
schools.  The  only  notable  exception  is 
among  occupational  classes,  with  corpo- 
rate executives  being  less  likely  than  most 
others  to  perceive  the  existence  of  class 
bias  in  the  schools. 

Our  previous  survey  indicated  that  the 
Ontario  public  was  deeply  divided  and 
uncertain  about  whether  to  move  to  a 
common  curriculum  for  all  high  school 
students  or  to  retain  advanced,  general,  and 


basic  program  streams  (Livingstone,  Hart, 
& Davie,  1989).  Since  then,  policy  debate 
has  focussed  on  the  more  specific  issue  of 
the  timing  of  streaming  high  school  stu- 
dents into  different  programs,  and  Ontario 
government  policy  has  recommended  that 
such  streaming  be  deferred  from  Grade  9 to 
Grade  10. 

Table  18  summarizes  public  opinion  on 
this  issue  during  the  past  decade.  A very 
small  but  growing  minority  support  en- 
tirely eliminating  program  streaming  from 
high  schools,  but  majorities  in  each  of  the 
past  two  surveys  support  deferring  stream- 
ing until  Grade  10  or  later.  Support  for 
streaming  by  Grade  9 or  earlier  has  de- 
clined slighdy  since  the  early  1980s.  There 


are  no  social  background  groups  that  ap- 
pear to  hold  particularly  united  views  on 
this  issue. 

A major  rationale  for  deferring  stream- 
ing to  Grade  10  has  been  to  reduce  the 
student  dropout  rate  (Radwanski,  1987). 
Public  views  on  the  likely  effectiveness  of 
this  program  change  are  displayed  in  Table 
19.  A plurality  of  Ontarians  feel  that  this 
measure  would  reduce  dropouts,  but  only  a 
slightly  smaller  proportion  do  not  think  so. 
Virtually  all  social  groups  are  similarly 
divided  on  this  issue,  suggesting  widespread 
public  recognition  of  factors  outside  the 
schools,  in  addition  to  school  programs,  as 
major  influences  on  dropping  out  (compare 
Karp,  1988). 


The  8th  OISE  Survey  continues  on  page  15 


Table  17  “Some  people  claim  that  schools  have  a class  bias  that  makes  It 
difficult  for  students  from  working  class  families  to  succeed.  To  what  extent,  If  any, 
do  you  think  that  there  is  a class  bias  in  Ontario  schools?" 


Great  or 
some  extent 

% 

None/Schools 
neutral  or 
sensitive 

% 

Not 

stated 

% 

N 

All  respondents 
1980 

49 

42 

9 

1,108 

1990 

52 

38 

10 

1,032 

Table  18  “At  what  grade,  if  at  all,  should  the  schools  stream  or  separate  students 
into  different  programs  intended  to  prepare  some  students  directly  for  the  world  of  work, 
and  other  students  for  entry  into  community  college  or  university?" 


Not  at 
all 

% 

Grade  12 
or  13 

% 

Grade 

11 

% 

Grade 

10 

% 

Grade  9 
or 

earlier 

% 

Don’t 

know/Not 

stated 

% 

N 

All  respondents 
1980 

5 

12 

18 

21 

39 

5 

1,108 

1982 

7 

19 

16 

17 

36 

5 

1,050 

1988 

10 

16 

17 

20 

30 

8 

1,011 

1990 

13 

15 

15 

20 

32 

5 

1,032 

Table  19  “Do  you  think  streaming  students  at  grade  10  rather  than  grade  9 would  lead 
fewer  students  to  drop  out  of  high  school  before  graduation?” 


Yes 

No 

Don’t  know 

% 

% 

% 

N 

All  respondents 

47 

41 

12 

1,032 
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L'enquete  1990 

de  I'lEPO  sur  I ducation 

ontarienne 


Natalie  Beausoleli 

Adjointe  de  recherche  et  agente 
d’ information  au  Centre  de  recherches  en 
Education  franco-ontarienne  (CREFO) 

L’enquete  1990  de  l’lnstitut  d’etudes  peda- 
gogiques  de  l’Ontario  (IEPO)  montre 
l’importance  toujours  croissante  que  les 
Ontariennes  et  Ontariens  accordent  k 
P education  permanente.  De  plus,  la  plupart 
voudraient  que  s’accroisse  la  participation 
du  gouvemement  provincial  au  finance- 
ment  du  sysfeme  scolaire. 

Menee  par  les  professeurs  David  Liv- 
ingstone et  Lynn  Davie  et  1’  adjoint  de  re- 
cherche Doug  Hart,  cette  etude  est  la  hui- 
tieme  du  genre  effectuee  par  I’lEPO  depuis 
1978.  Le  sondage  k la  base  de  cette  etude 
est  composd  de  1032  adultes  de  18  ans  et 
plus,  interviewes  a leur  domicile  partout  en 
Ontario  entre  les  17  et  22  septembre  par  la 
firme  de  sondage  canadienne  Gallup. 
Durant  la  meme  periode,  un  6chantillon  de 
dirigeants  d’entreprises  a repondu  a un 
questionnaire  par  courrier.  Les  resultats  du 
sondage  principal  ont  une  marge  d’erreur 
de  4 pour  cent  dans  95  pour  cent  des  cas. 

Le  rapport  du  sondage  est  organise  en 
fonction  des  themes  principaux  abordes 
dans  le  questionnaire : evaluation  generate 
des  ecoles;  preferences  de  financement; 
education  elementaire  et  prescolaire  et 
evaluation  etudiante;  education  en  dehors 
du  systeme  scolaire;  repartition  des  etudi- 
antes  et  etudiants  en  classes  homogenes  a 
l’ecole  secondaire,  et  prejuges  de  classe 
dans  les  ecoles;  information  et  decisions 
pour  un  choix  de  carriere;  acces  a 1 ’education 
postsecondaire;  formation  a l’emploi;  cquite 
d’emploi;  aspects  politiques  de  l’education; 
et  education  des  adultes.  Voici  quelques- 
unes  des  conclusions  de  cette  etude. 


Une  «culture  de  P Education 
permanente» 

Selon  les  auteurs  du  rapport,  l’enquete  1990 
met  en  evidence  l’emergence  d’une  cul- 
ture de  1’ Education  permanente»  en  On- 
tario. C’est-k-dire  que  les  Ontariennes  et 
Ontariens  conskferent  fondamental  l’accbs 
de  masse  a 1 Education  dans  divers  lieux  de 
formation,  et  ce,  tout  au  long  de  la  vie. 
L’importance  accord6e  a l’education  per- 
manente s’inscrit  dans  un  contexte  car- 
acferis6  par  la  «foi»  des  Ontariennes  et 
Ontariens  envers  l’6ducation  en  g6n6ral. 
Ainsi,  leur  confiance  envers  le  sysfeme 
scolaire  continue  d’augmenter  alors  qu’elle 
diminue  en  ce  qui  a trait  k lteglise  et  k 
d’autres  institutions.  Des  raisons  d’ordre 
6conomique  sous-tendent  largement 
1’importance  accordee  a lteducation.  La 
participation  a 1’ education  des  adultes,  ou 
formation  continue,  est  pass6e  de  20  a 30 
pour  cent  de  1986  & 1990. 

Le  financement  de  l’education 

Alors  que  la  majorife  des  Ontariennes  et 
Ontariens  continuent  a appuyer  les  subven- 
tions accrues  a tous  les  niveaux  d’6ducation, 
un  plus  grand  nombre  de  personnes  deman- 
dent  des  depenses  accrues  dans  les  do- 
maines  de  Palphabetisation  et  du  recyclage 
des  adultes.  De  plus,  la  plupart  des  Ontari- 
ennes et  Ontariens  souhaitent  que 
l’augmentation  des  depenses  gouvememen- 
tales  en  Education  soit  compensee  par  la 
reduction  de  depenses  gouvemementales 
dans  d’autres  domaines. 

A propos  de  Pepineuse  question  du  fi- 
nancement des  ecoles  catholiques  separees 
apres  la  10e  ann6e,  la  population  ontarienne 
demeure  divisee,  meme  si  cette  mesure  est 
deja  en  place.  Une  mince  majorife  (5 1 %) 
des  Ontariennes  et  Ontariens  appuient 


maintenant  l’augmentation  des  taxes 
commerciales  pour  les  subventions  aux 
ecoles  catholiques  separees  proportionnelle- 
ment  aux  taxes  residentielles  Moins  d’un 
quart  de  la  population  (22  %)  s’oppose  k 
cette  proposition  alors  que  plus  d’un  quart 
des  personnes  sont  incertaines.  Les  franco- 
phones sont  en  large  majorife  en  faveur  de 
cette  politique  : 82  % des  francophones 
sont  en  faveur,  8 % sont  en  desaccord  et  10 
% sont  incertains  (chez  les  anglophones,  la 
proportion  est  de  49  % en  faveur,  23  % qui 
s’y  opposent,  et  23  % qui  sont  incertains). 

Les  Ontariennes  et  Ontariens  sontnette- 
ment  divises  quant  au  remplacement  des 
taxes  fesidentielles  par  des  impots  sur  le 
revenu,  et  cela  dans  toutes  les  classes  socia- 
les,  sauf  chez  les  dirigeants  d’entreprises 
qui  s’y  opposent  clairement. 

Qualite,  satisfaction,  et  stratification 

La  satisfaction  des  fepondants  envers  le 
systeme  scolaire  en  general  a augmenfe 
sensiblement  depuis  deux  ans.  En  1988,  k 
peine  une  personne  sur  trois  se  disait  satis- 
faite,  tandis  que  presque  la  moitfe  des  per- 
sonnes se  declarent  satisfaites  en  1990.  A 
une  nouvelle  question  de  l’enquete  de 
I’lEPO  sur  les  contenus  des  cours,  presque 
la  moitfe  des  participants  repondent  qu’il 
n’y  a pas  assez  de  temps  consacre  a l’dtude 
des  problemes  sociaux  tels  que  le  SIDA  et 
la  drogue. 

Plus  de  la  moitie  des  Ontariennes  et 
Ontariens  declarent  que  lfeducation  ontari- 
enne femoigne  d’un  pfejug6  de  classe  en- 
vers les  etudiantes  et  6tudiants  de  la  classe 
ouvriere.  De  plus,  une  large  et  croissante 
majorife  souhaite  que  soit  retard6e  la  repar- 
tition en  classes  homogenes  jusqu’en  106 
amfee  ou  ulterieurement. 

Pres  de  la  moitfe  des  fepondants  croient 
que  les  femmes  diplom6es  de  colleges  et 
universifes  n’obtiennent  pas  d’aussi  bons 
emplois  que  leurs  collfegues  masculins, 
tandis  qu’un  peu  plus  du  tiers  croient  que 
l’equite  salariale  est  maintenant  fait  ac- 
compli. Environ  la  moitie  des  fepondants 
appuient  Paction  positive  dans  l’embauche 
des  femmes  comme  directrices  d’6coles. 
U ne  majorife  croissante  de  personnes  croient 
que  le  public  ontarien  n’a  pas  assez  de 
pouvoir  decisionnel  en  ce  qui  a trait  a 
1 ’organisation  des  ecoles. 
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ORBIT  insert  published  with  the  Finance  & Government  Project  in  OISE's  Department  of  Ed.  Admin.  TTUBS  from  the  Schools  April  1991  II 
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Educational  and 
Career  Choices 

RESOURCES  AND  PREPARATION 
FOR  STUDENT  DECISION-MAKING 


The  1990  OISE  Survey  repeated  a set  of 
questions  first  asked  in  1988,  regarding 
how  well  high  school  students  were  pre- 
pared for  major  decisions  about  their  edu- 
cation. Respondents  were,  in  addition,  asked 
at  what  grade  level  most  students  were 
ready  to  make  decisions  about  going  to 
college  cr  university  or  entering  the  labour 
force.  In  1990,  a set  of  questions  on  career 
choices  was  also  included  in  the  survey. 

Preparation  for  Making  Educational 
Decisions 

Public  assessments  of  how  well  the  high 
schools  prepare  students  for  major  deci- 
sions about  their  education  are  essentially 
unchanged  since  1988  (see  Table  20).  Half 
of  respondents  think  students  were  poorly 
prepared  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  drop 
out  before  graduation.  This  is  broadly  con- 
sistent with  a 1 988  Decima  poll  finding  that 


Table  20  “How  well  do  you  think  high  school  prepares  students  to  choose . . . ?” 


Well 

% 

Poorly 

% 

Don’t  know/ 
Not  stated 

% 

N 

Between  dropping  out  of  school  or 
staying  until  graduation? 

1988 

40 

50 

11 

1,011 

1990 

42 

51 

7 

1,032 

Between  continuing  their  formal 
education  or  joining  the  workplace  after 
high  school  graduation? 

1988 

43 

46 

11 

1,011 

1990 

47 

48 

6 

1,032 

Between  university  and  community 
college? 

1988 

50 

36 

14 

1,011 

1990 

53 

40 

8 

1,032 

What  career  to  choose? 
1990 

37 

56 

7 

1,032 

less  than  half  of  respondents  nationally 
thought  schools  did  an  “excellent”  or  “good” 
job  of  encouraging  youth  to  stay  in  school 
(Gregg  & Posner,  1990,  p.  67).  Opinion  is 
evenly  split  on  whether  students  are  well  or 
poorly  prepared  to  decide  about  continuing 
their  education  after  high  school  gradu- 
ation or  entering  the  labour  force.  Only  in 
the  case  of  the  decision  about  whether  to  go 
to  community  college  or  university  do  a 
majority  think  that  students  are  well  pre- 
pared. 

Table  21  “At  what  grade  are  most 
students  ready  to  make  decisions  about 
going  to  college  or  university  or 
entering  the  labour  force  after  high  school 
graduation?” 


% 

Grade  12 

41 

Grade  11 

26 

Grade  10 

15 

Grade  9 

7 

Grade  8 or  earlier 

4 

Don’t  know/Not  stated 

7 

N 

1,032 

As  shown  in  Table  21,  two-thirds  of 
respondents  think  that  most  students  are 
ready  to  make  decisions  about  going  to 
college  or  university  or  entering  the  labour 
force  after  high  school  graduation  by  Grades 
1 1 or  12;  a plurality  (41  percent)  select  the 
later  grade.  The  later  the  grade  at  which 
respondents  think  most  students  are  ready 
to  make  decisions,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
favour  early  streaming  of  high  school  stu- 
dents. Those  55  and  older  are  somewhat 
more  likely  to  think  that  most  students  are 
ready  before  Grade  1 1 to  make  decisions 
about  continuing  their  education  after  gradu- 
ation; however,  even  among  these  older 
respondents,  only  a third  hold  this  view. 

Preparation  and  Resources  for  Making 
Career  Decisions 

As  Table  20  indicates,  only  a little  more 
than  a third  of  respondents  to  the  1990 
survey  think  that  high  schools  prepare  stu- 
dents well  to  make  career  choices;  over  half 
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think  students  are  poorly  prepared.  Those 
in  the  lowest  income  category  are  least 
likely  to  think  students  are  poorly  prepared; 
those  in  the  highest  income  category  are  the 
most  likely  to  hold  this  view.  A similar, 
though  weaker,  relationship  appears  for 
education,  with  the  university  educated 
being  most  critical  of  students’  prepared- 
ness. Corporate  executives  are  somewhat 
less  likely  to  think  students  are  well  pre- 
pared for  career  choices,  but  also  less  likely 
to  offer  an  opinion  than  most  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  School  guidance  counsellors 
and  employment  counsellors  outside  the 
school  are  most  frequently  identified  by 
respondents  as  the  best  sources  of  advice  to 
students  regarding  career  decisions,  fol- 
lowed by  adult  family  members  or  friends 
(see  Table  22).  Each  of  these  options  is  the 
first  or  second  choice  of  at  least  half  of 
respondents.  Classroom  teachers  are  a dis- 
tant fourth  most  selected  option. 

Table  22  “Which  one  of  the  following  do 
you  think  is  best  placed  to  give  advice  to 
high  school  students  about  career  deci- 
sions? Which  is  the  second  best  placed?” 


Best 

placed 

% 

2nd  best 
placed 

% 

School  guidance  counsellors 

35 

25 

Employment  counsellors 
outside  the  school 

30 

22 

Adult  family  members, 
relatives  and  friends 

21 

31 

Classroom  teachers 

12 

18 

Don’t  know/Not  stated 

2 

4 

N 

1,032 

1,032 

direct  sources  of  information  more  than 
twice  as  frequently  as  indirect  sources  (i.e., 
guidance  offices  and  employment  counsel- 
lors). Students’  part-time  or  summer  work 
experience  is  much  less  frequently  selected, 
probably  on  grounds  that  the  kinds  of  jobs 

Table  23  “If  high  school  students  wanted 
to  find  out  about  particular  occupations, 
which  one  of  the  following  do  you  think 
would  be  the  most  useful  source  of  infor- 
mation? Which  would  be  the  second  most 
useful?” 


Most 

2nd  most 

useful 

useful 

% 

% 

People  working  in  particular 
occupations 

30 

25 

Students’  own  experience  in 
school-sponsored  programs 
like  cooperative  education 

30 

25 

School  guidance  office 

14 

12 

Employment  counsellors 
outside  the  school 

12 

14 

Students’  own  experience  in 
part-time  or  summer  jobs 

12 

21 

Don't  know/Not  stated 

1 

3 

N 

1,032 

1,032 

and  work  settings  that  can  be  observed  or 
tried  in  this  way  are  more  limited  than  is  the 
case  for  school-sponsored  programs. 

As  shown  in  Table  24,  co-operative 
education  programs  are  highly  regarded  as 
a resource  for  student  decision-making 
about  careers.  Almost  60  percent  think  that 
such  programs  would  be  “a  great  deal”  of 
help  to  students  deciding  what  jobs  they 
want  to  pursue. 

Table  24  “Cooperative  education  allows 
high  school  students  to  obtain  direct  job 
experience  while  earning  course  credits. 
How  much  help  do  you  think  this  would 
be  to  students  in  deciding  what  jobs  they 
want  to  do?” 


% 

A great  deal 

59 

A fair  amount 

32 

Not  very  much/Not  at  all 

8 

Don’t  know/Not  stated 

2 

N 

1,032 

Postsecondary 

Access 


Respondent’s  selections  of  the  first  and 
second  most  useful  sources  of  information 
on  particular  occupations  follow  a different 
pattern  (see  Table  23).  School  guidance 
offices  and  employment  counsellors  out- 
side the  schools  are  each  selected  by  about 
a quarter  of  respondents  as  their  first  and 
second  choice  of  information  source.  This 
is  less  than  half  the  proportion  falling  to 
each  of  “people  working  in  the  particular 
occupations”  and  “work  experience  in 
school-sponsored  programs.” 

Respondents,  in  other  words,  opt  for 


Demand  for  postsecondary  education  has 
grown  faster  than  government  funding 
throughout  the  past  decade,  provoking  not 
only  calls  for  increased  funding  but  propos- 
als to  restrict  enrolment.  We  have  tracked 
public  support  for  one  such  proposal,  to 
base  student  entry  levels  on  the  availability 
of  jobs  for  graduates,  over  the  past  decade. 
As  Table  25  illustrates,  there  has  been 
continued  majority  opposition  to  this  propo- 
sition, increasing  in  the  mid-1980s.  While 
there  is  at  least  strong  plurality  opposition 


in  all  social  groups  to  postsecondary  quo- 
tas, the  more  highly  educated  are  also  more 
strongly  opposed  to  such  a restricting  pol- 
icy. 

One  of  the  major  specific  policy  recom- 
mendations of  the  recent  task  force  on  the 
future  of  the  Ontario  college  system  (On- 
tario Council  of  Regents,  1990)  is  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  move  between  the  college  and 
university  sectors.  Public  support  for  this 
proposal  is  assessed  here  in  terms  of  the 
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transfer  of  credits  from  colleges  to  univer- 
sities. As  Table  26  shows,  public  support 
for  such  expanded  opportunities  is  very 
strong  with  about  three-quarters  agreeing 
and  less  than  10  percent  definitely  opposed. 
This  strong  consensus  prevails  across  all 
social  groups. 


Table  25  “The  number  of  students  admitted  to  university  and  community  college 
programs  should  be  based  primarily  on  the  availability  of  jobs  for  graduates,  even  If  this 
keeps  out  qualified  students  who  want  these  programs.” 


Agree 

% 

Disagree 

% 

Neither/ 
Not  stated 

% 

N 

All  respondents 

1979 

37 

53 

10 

1,084 

1982 

37 

52 

11 

1,050 

1986 

25 

61 

14 

1,042 

1988 

19 

64 

18 

1,011 

1990 

25 

64 

12 

1,032 

Education 

Elementary 

29 

49 

22 

99 

High  school  incomplete 

33 

55 

12 

168 

High  school  complete 

26 

60 

14 

252 

Non-university  postsecondary 

23 

67 

10 

225 

University 

18 

75 

7 

285 

Table  26  “Opportunities  for  students  to  transfer  credits  from  Ontario  community 
colleges  to  universities  should  be  increased.” 


Neither/ 

Agree 

Disagree 

Don’t  know 

% 

% 

% 

N 

All  respondents 

74 

9 

17 

1,032 

The  adaptation  of  education  to  changing 
workplace  needs  has  been  a central  preoc- 
cupation of  public  policy  debates  over  the 
past  decade.  In  the  1986  OISE  Survey, 
Ontarians’  perceptions  and  preferences  on 
a wide  range  of  relevant  issues  were  probed 
(Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie,  1987,  pp.  10- 
19).  In  the  current  survey,  we  have  tracked 
the  public’s  assessments  of  current  em- 
ployment qualifications  in  both  general  and 


personal  terms  as  well  as  their  preferences 
on  two  aspects  of  re-training  policy:  appro- 
priate institutional  locations  and  funding 
sources. 

Three  times  over  the  past  decade,  re- 
spondents have  been  asked  for  their  general 
assessments  of  changes  in  the  skill  require- 
ments of  the  workplace  compared  to  a 
generation  before.  As  Table  27  shows,  in 
all  surveys  the  majority  have  expressed  a 


belief  that  job  skill  requirements  have  in- 
creased. The  popularity  of  this  perception 
may  have  grown  between  1980  and  1986. 

In  any  case,  nearly  three-quarters  of 
Ontarians  now,  as  in  1986,  think  that  the 
skill  requirements  of  work  have  generally 
increased,  while  only  15  percent  perceive  a 
general  decrease  and  only  a tiny  minority 
see  no  change.  The  pervasiveness  of  the 
belief  in  the  upgrading  of  work  require- 
ments in  general  is  further  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  significant  social  background 
differences.  Most  notably,  similar  majori- 
ties at  all  educational  levels  and  in  all  occu- 
pational classes  share  this  general  view  in 
spite  of  substantial  differences  in  their 
perceptions  of  changes  in  the  educational 
requirements  for  their  own  jobs  (Living- 
stone, Hart,  & Davie,  1987). 

The  Ontario  public  continues  to  be  much 
more  divided  in  their  assessments  of  the 
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Table  27  “Compared  to  20  years  ago,  do  you  think  more  or  less  skill  is  involved 
In  the  work  done  by  most  of  the  labour  force?” 


Increased 

% 

Stayed 
the  same 

% 

Decreased 

% 

Don’t  know/ 
Not  stated 

% 

N 

All  respondents  19801 

58 

15 

21 

6 

1,108 

All  respondents  1986 

73 

6 

16 

5 

1,042 

All  respondents  1990 

72 

8 

15 

5 

1,032 

Employed  respondents  1990 

74 

7 

15 

4 

626 

1 The  wording  of  the  1980  question  was  somewhat  different:  “Compared  to  twenty  years  ago, 
do  you  think  the  work  most  of  the  Canadian  labour  force  does  now  involves  more  or  less  skill 
and  independent  judgement?” 


Table  28  “With  the  level  of  formal  education  you  have,  you  are  entitled  to 
a better  ]ob  than  you  have  been  able  to  get.” 


Agree 

% 

Disagree 

% 

Neither/ 
Don’t  know 

% 

N 

All  respondents  1986 

33 

37 

30 

1,042 

All  respondents  1988 

32 

43 

25 

1,011 

All  respondents  1990 

37 

42 

21 

1,032 

Employed  respondents  1986 

30 

45 

25 

609 

Employed  respondents  1988 

33 

47 

20 

606 

Employed  respondents  1990 

37 

45 

19 

626 

Age 

18  - 24 

64 

15 

21 

149 

25  - 34 

38 

47 

16 

256 

35-44 

33 

47 

21 

203 

45  - 54 

34 

46 

20 

128 

55  - 64 

30 

45 

25 

140 

65  + 

26 

46 

28 

145 

Ethnicity 

British 

32 

46 

22 

580 

French 

48 

36 

17 

60 

Other  European 

37 

43 

20 

250 

Non-European 

56 

21 

23 

132 

Occupational  class 

Corporate  executives 

6 

73 

20 

109 

Small  employers 

23 

70 

7 

38 

Self-employed 

36 

47 

17 

69 

Managers 

31 

50 

20 

92 

Professional  employees 

36 

49 

15 

89 

Supervisors 

37 

36 

27 

105 

Service  workers 

40 

38 

22 

113 

Industrial  workers 

49 

40 

12 

93 

Homemakers 

34 

38 

28 

153 

Unemployed 

46 

30 

24 

30 

Retired 

25 

46 

29 

125 

Students 

66 

15 

19 

75 

relations  between  their  own  formal  educa- 
tion and  the  jobs  they  have  been  able  to  get. 
This  is  true  in  terms  of  substantial  mis- 
matches between  self-reported  qualifica- 
tions and  job  requirements,  the  so-called 
issues  of  “underemployment”  and  “undere- 
ducation” (see  Livingstone,  1 987).  It  is  also 
true  in  terms  of  people’s  sense  of  educa- 
tional entitlement  to  a better  job,  as  Table 
28  shows. 

Both  respondents  in  general  and  em- 
ployed respondents  in  particular  in  each  of 
the  past  three  surveys  have  expressed  deep 
divisions  and  substantial  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  they  feel  that  their  education  en- 
titles them  to  a better  job.  While  the  public 
as  a whole  has  continued  to  be  marginally 
more  likely  to  express  acceptance  rather 
than  a sense  of  disentitlement,  there  are 
major  differences  between  social  groups. 

Those  under  25  years  of  age  are  much 
more  likely  to  feel  that  they  deserve  better 
jobs.  Those  of  non-European  and  French 
ethnicities  are  more  likely  than  those  of 
British  ancestry  to  feel  educationally  disen- 
titled. Among  occupational  classes,  corpo- 
rate executives  and  small  employers 
strongly  reject  any  sense  of  educational 
disentitlement,  in  contrast  with  the  more 
divided  views  of  most  employee  groups, 
and  the  predictable  prevalence  of  a sense  of 
disentitlement  among  students. 

The  retraining  of  the  existing  workforce 
to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  global 
competition  and  technological  change  have 
become  increasingly  dominant  public  pol- 
icy themes  in  all  advanced  capitalist  socie- 
ties over  the  past  decade,  and  especially  so 
over  the  past  few  years  in  Canada  (see 
Advisory  Council  on  Adjustment,  1989; 
Ontario  Council  of  Regents,  1990;  Ontario 
Premier’s  Council,  1990).  Fundamental 
issues  here  include,  first,  which  of  a wide 
array  of  alternative  institutional  settings 
should  be  given  priority  for  such  retraining 
programs  and,  second,  who  should  pay 
most  of  the  required  costs. 

Table  29  summarizes  current  public 
views  of  the  most  practical  institutional 
locale  for  upgrading  programs.  A plurality 
of  about  40  percent  choose  community 
colleges  for  such  training,  while  about  a 
quarter  opt  for  courses  offered  in 
workplaces.  No  other  venue  receives  as 
much  as  10  percent  support.  When  respon- 
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dents  are  offered  a second  choice,  the  same 
pattern  is  repeated,  with  colleges  and 
workplaces  being  either  the  first  or  second 
choice  of  the  majority  of  Ontarians.  These 
preference  patterns  occur  in  nearly  all  so- 
cial groups.  The  only  notable,  if  predict- 
able, exception  is  that  the  unemployed  are 
much  more  likely  than  most  other  occupa- 


Table  29  “Many  people  who  leave  school 
early  find  that  their  job  opportunities  are 
limited  by  their  education.  Which  of  the 
following  do  you  think  would  be  the  most 
practical  way  for  most  people  to  upgrade 
their  skills  and  knowledge?” 


% 

N 

Community  college  courses 

39 

402 

Courses  offered  in  workplaces 

25 

260 

High  school  courses 

11 

116 

Private  technical  or  business 
school  courses 

8 

83 

Courses  offered  by  community 
organizations  or  agencies 

8 

79 

Home  study  courses  offered  by 
correspondence  or  educational  TV 

7 

70 

Don’t  know 

2 

23 

Table  30  “If  re-training  programs 
are  needed  for  the  current  workforce  In 
an  industry,  who  should  pay  for  most 
of  the  costs?” 


% 

N 

Employers 

51 

525 

Current  Workers 

5 

56 

The  government 

19 

199 

Combinations  (volunteered) 

23 

239 

Don’t  know 

1 

13 

Occupational  class 
Corporate  executives 

Employers 

% 

58 

109 

Small  employers 

29 

38 

Self-employed 

47 

69 

Managers 

56 

92 

Professional  employees 

58 

89 

Supervisors 

55 

105 

Service  workers 

57 

113 

Industrial  workers 

45 

93 

Homemakers 

49 

153 

Unemployed 

77 

30 

Retired 

51 

125 

Students 

37 

75 

tional  groups  to  favour  colleges  over 
workplaces,  as  the  best  sites  for  retraining 
programs. 

The  most  controversial  issue  in  recent 
debates  about  the  development  of  retrain- 
ing programs  has  been  designating  who 
should  pay  for  them  (e.g.,  Canadian  Labour 
Market  andProductivity  Centre  TaskForce, 
1990).  While  funding  proposals  to  date 
have  varied  considerably,  most  have  em- 
phasized either  employers,  current  work- 
ers, or  government  as  the  primary  source  of 
funding.  Table  30  summarizes  the  Ontario 
public’s  current  preferences  in  these  terms. 
A small  majority  think  employers  should 
pay  most  of  the  costs  of  retraining  pro- 
grams. About  one-fifth  feel  that  govern- 
ment should  be  the  major  contributor,  while 
only  5 percent  think  current  workers  should 
pay  most  costs  themselves.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  almost  a quarter  of  respondents 


volunteer  various  combinations  of  em- 
ployer, worker,  and  government  sources, 
reflecting  a substantial  popular  sentiment 
favouring  the  co-operative  funding  of  re- 
training programs. 

At  least  strong  pluralities  in  all  em- 
ployee groups  favour  employers  bearing 
most  of  the  retraining  costs,  and  the  unem- 
ployed are  nearly  unanimously  in  favour  of 
this  option.  It  should  be  recognized  that  less 
than  a third  of  small  employers  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  most  retraining  costs.  How- 
ever, our  finding  that  most  corporate  ex- 
ecutives are  prepared  to  do  so  supports  the 
results  of  a recent  national  survey  which 
found  that  majorities  of  both  corporate 
business  leaders  and  labour  leaders  feel  that 
business,  but  not  labour  unions,  should 
provide  funding  for  retraining  programs 
(Canadian  Labour  Market  and  Productivity 
Centre,  1990). 


The  1990OISE  Survey  included  two  agree/ 
disagree  questions  on  employment  equity, 
both  asked  in  prior  surveys.  The  first  deals 
with  comparative  employment  outcomes 
in  terms  of  salary  for  male  and  female 
university  and  community  college  gradu- 
ates. The  second  question  is  about  affirma- 
tive action  in  the  appointment  of  elemen- 
tary school  principals. 

As  shown  in  Table  31,  almost  half  of 
respondents  disagree  that  women  now 
graduating  from  postsecondary  institutions 
obtain  jobs  with  salaries  as  high  as  those  of 
male  graduates.  This  is  a somewhat  smaller 
proportion  than  found  in  1988  when  55 
percent  held  this  view.  In  fact,  available 
data  strongly  suggest  that  current  women 
graduates  do  not  get  jobs  paying  as  well  as 


those  obtained  by  men.  Overall,  women 
with  postsecondary  credentials  in  full  time 
jobs  earn  substantially  less  than  men  (see 
Labour  Canada,  1987,  pp.  36, 52;  Statistics 
Canada,  1987,  pp.70, 71).  The  most  recent 
Statistics  Canada  survey  of  postsecondary 
graduates  finds  women  earning  less  than 
males  two  years  after  graduation  (Clark  et 
al.,  1986,  pp.  54, 55). 

Women  are  somewhat  more  likely  than 
men  (52  versus  44  percent)  to  disagree  that 
pay  equity  has  been  achieved  by  recent 
graduates.  A majority  of  the  university 
educated  (58  percent)  hold  this  view  com- 
pared to  slightly  over  40  percent  of  those 
with  less  than  a high  school  diploma.  Those 
in  the  18-24  age  group  are  marginally  more 
likely  to  agree  that  pay  equity  has  been 
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achieved,  a pattern  found  in  1988  as  well. 
There  are  no  significant  differences  related 
to  whether  respondents  are  in  the  labour 
force  or  not.  However,  corporate  execu- 
tives are  somewhat  less  likely  than  most 
other  occupational  groups  (except  students) 
to  disagree  that  male  and  female  graduates 
obtain  jobs  with  similar  salaries,  but  they 
are  also  less  likely  to  offer  an  opinion. 

Our  second  question  on  employment 
equity  asked  about  policy  preferences  rather 
than  perceptions  of  the  current  situation. 
Respondents  were,  in  fact,  given  the  infor- 
mation that”  . . . most  elementary  school 
teachers  are  women,  while  most  principals 
are  men. . . .”  (A  recent  CEA  report  docu- 
ments the  continued  severe  underrepresen- 
tation of  women  in  principalships  and  other 
supervisory  officer  positions  — see  Rees, 
1990.)  They  were  then  asked  whether  they 
supported  filling  at  least  half  of  new  ap- 
pointments to  principalships  with  women. 

In  1984,  a majority  (55  percent)  sup- 
ported affirmative  action  in  appointing 
elementary  school  principals;  in  1990, 49 
percent  take  this  position  (see  Table  3 1).  In 
both  years,  about  a quarter  of  respondents 
do  not  offer  an  opinion.  Women  are  more 


likely  than  men  (55  versus  43  percent)  to 
support  affirmative  action;  there  are,  other- 
wise, few  differences  in  opinion  by  social 
group.  Corporate  executives  are  much  more 
likely  than  other  occupational  groups  to 
disagree  with  affirmative  action:  over  half 
take  this  position. 


The  above  results  are  consistent  with 
those  of  a January  1990  Toronto  Star/CTV 
poll  which  found  54  percent  in  support  of 
laws  imposing  affirmative  action  (Doyle, 
1990).  (However,  another  recent  poll  found 
a majority  opposed  to  quotas  for  private 
firms  — see  Coiro,  1989.) 


Table  31  Gender  Issues:  Education  and  Employment  Equity 


Agree 

% 

Disagree 

% 

Neither/ 
Not  stated 

% 

N 

Most  women  now  graduating  from 
university  or  community  college 
get  jobs  with  salaries  that  are  as 
high  as  those  of  male  graduates. 
1988 

31 

55 

14 

1,011 

1990 

36 

48 

16 

1,032 

Since  most  elementary  school 
teachers  are  women,  while  most 
principals  are  men,  at  least  half  of 
future  appointments  of  elementary 
school  principals  should  go  to  women. 

1984 

55 

21 

25 

1,046 

1990 

49 

28 

23 

1,032 

The  1990  survey  included  two  questions 
dealing  with  the  politics  of  education.  We 
repeated  a question  used  in  the  1979  and 
1984  CEA  polls  of  opinion  on  education 
(see  Rower,  1984).  Respondents  were  asked 
whether  the  general  public  has  too  much, 
too  little,  or  enough  say  in  “how  the  schools 
are  run.”  The  1990  survey  also  repeated  a 
question  from  prior  OISE  surveys  asking 
respondents  whether  they  agree  or  disagree 


that  Ontario  teachers  should  (as  they  do) 
have  the  legal  right  to  strike. 

Since  1979,  the  proportion  of  Ontario 
respondents  who  think  the  public  has  too 
little  say  in  how  the  schools  are  run  has 
increased  from  just  less  than  half  to  60 
percent  (see  Table  32).  Only  a tiny  minority 
— constant  since  1979  — thinks  public 
influence  is  excessive.  There  are,  however, 
few  differences  by  social  group.  The  uni- 


versity educated,  however,  are  distinctly 
less  likely  than  other  groups  to  think  the 
general  public  has  too  little  say  — 48  per- 
cent versus  over  60  percent  for  all  other 
educational  groups.  While  there  is  clearly 
strong  and  apparently  growing  support  for 
greater  public  influence  on  how  schools  are 
run,  the  results  of  a recent  U.S.  Gallup  poll 
suggest  that  the  public  may  make  distinc- 
tions about  participation  in  different  areas 
of  school  policy  (see  Elam,  1990,  p.45). 

Every  OISE  survey  of  educational  is- 
sues since  1980  has  asked  whether  Ontario 
teachers  should  have  the  legal  right  to  strike. 
The  distribution  of  opinion  has  been  largely 
stable  over  the  decade.  About  a third  agree 
with  the  right  to  strike  (which  teachers 
currently  enjoy),  somewhat  less  than  60 
percent  disagree,  and  about  one  in  ten  do 
not  state  an  opinion  (see  Table  33).  The  sta- 
bility of  opinion  through  years  of  high  and 
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Table  32  “How  do  you  feel  about  the  amount  of  say  the  general  public  has 
In  how  the  schools  are  run?” 


Too  much 

Enough 

Too  little 

Don’t  know? 

say 

say 

say 

Not  stated 

% 

% 

% 

% 

N 

19791 

6 

41 

49 

5 

758 

19841 

6 

32 

53 

10 

753 

1990 

6 

29 

60 

5 

1,032 

1 From  1979  and  1984  CEA  polls  of  Canadian  opinion  on  education.  See  CEA  (1979)  and 
Flower  (1984). 


low  levels  of  actual  strike  activity  suggests 
that  views  are  based  on  enduring  values  or 
ideologies  little  effected  by  recent  events. 

Seventy  percent  of  those  over  65  dis- 
agree with  the  right  to  strike,  compared  to 
about  half  of  those  under  35.  Those  with 
university  degrees  are  relatively  evenly 


divided  on  the  issue:  42  percent  agree  with 
the  right  to  strike,  50  percent  disagree.  In 
contrast,  among  those  with  elementary  level 
schooling  only,  two-thirds  disagree;  less 
than  a quarter  support  the  right  to  strike. 
Almost  80  percent  of  corporate  executives 
oppose  the  right  to  strike  for  teachers, 


compared  to  slightly  less  than  half  of  indus- 
trial workers.  While  majorities  of  most 
other  occupational  groups  also  oppose  the 
right  to  strike,  majorities  are  typically 
smaller  than  for  corporate  executives. 
Support  for  the  right  to  strike  is  highest  in 
Metro  Toronto,  lowest  in  western  and  north- 
ern Ontario. 


Table  33  “Teachers  In  Ontario  should 
have  the  legal  right  to  strike.” 


Agree 

% 

Disagree 

% 

Neither/ 
Not  stated 

% 

N 

1980 

35 

56 

9 

1,108 

1982 

29 

63 

9 

1,050 

1984 

30 

55 

15 

1,046 

1986 

34 

54 

12 

1,042 

1988 

33 

58 

9 

1,011 

1990 

33 

58 

9 

1,032 

Participation  in  Adult  Education 

Adult  education  continues  to  make  up  a 
large  sector  of  education  in  our  province. 
We  have  surveyed  patterns  of  participation 
since  1984  as  well  as  asking  a number  of 
other  questions  related  to  adult  education. 
As  Table  34  shows,  3 1 percent  of  the  adults 
report  taking  a course  in  the  past  year.  This 
result  is  a significant  increase  from  the  24 
percent  reported  in  1 988  and  more  than  half 
again  as  large  as  the  20  percent  reported  in 
1986.  Participation  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  current  levels  far  exceed  those  reported 
in  the  last  national  survey  (Devereaux, 
1984). 

While  there  are  no  other  current  surveys 
with  comparable  participation  data,  a re- 
cent Gallup  question  on  adults’  intention  to 
participate  in  adult  education  courses 
showed  a rise  from  1 9 percent  in  1985  to  24 


percent  in  1990  (Gallup  Canada,  1990). 
Although  these  data  are  national  figures, 
the  Gallup  data  provide  another  indication 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  adult  education. 

T able  34  also  reports  the  kinds  of  courses 
taken.  The  leading  types  of  courses,  as  in 
the  past,  are  general  interest,  community 
college  and  university  courses,  and  job 
retraining.  The  other  categories  remain 
relatively  small.  The  recent  increase  in 
general  interest  courses  is  the  highest,  but 
there  are  increases  in  every  course  cate- 
gory, indicating  that  the  increased  partici- 
pation is  widespread. 

Table  35  shows  that  participation  is 
highly  correlated  with  age,  education,  and 
occupational  class.  Participation  rates  have 
increased  for  every  age  category.  Particu- 
larly large  gains  are  noted  in  the  25-34  and 
45-54  age  categories.  The  highest  partici- 


pation rates  are  in  the  two  youngest  catego- 
ries with  over  40  percent  indicating  that 
they  took  an  adult  education  course  last 
year.  In  terms  of  education  levels,  there  is  a 
strong  correlation  between  greater  prior 
education  and  greater  continuing  adult 
participation. 

For  the  university  category,  over  40 
percent  of  respondents  report  participating 
in  a course  in  the  past  year.  The  results  for 
occupational  class  display  both  continuity 
and  change.  Professional  employees  and 
students  continue  to  have  the  highest  par- 
ticipation rates  with  52  percent  of  the  pro- 
fessional employees  and  51  percent  of  the 
students  indicating  that  they  had  taken  a 
course.  However,  service  workers  have  the 
second  highest  participation  rate  (44  per- 
cent), a significant  increase  from  two  years 
ago.  There  appear  to  be  increases  in  most 
other  occupational  groups,  including  the 
retired.  Only  managers  and  supervisors  do 
not  now  exceed  their  1986  participation 
level. 

Cultural  Institutions  and  Continuing 
Education 

We  were  interested  in  public  attitudes 
towards  the  educational  role  of  cultural 
institutions  in  continuing  education.  We 
asked  how  important  each  of  eight  different 
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Table  34  “In  the  past  year,  have  you  taken  any  of  the  following 
types  of  adult  or  continuing  education  courses?” 


1986 

% 

1988 

% 

1990 

% 

Have  taken  a course 

20 

24 

31 

Job  retraining 

5 

4 

5 

English  as  a second  language  (ESL) 

<1 

<1 

1 

Basic  reading,  writing  and  number  skills 

<1 

<1 

1 

Courses  toward  a high  school  diploma 

1 

1 

3 

Courses  toward  a community  college 
certificate  or  university  degree 

6 

9 

10 

French  as  a second  language  (FSL) 

2 

2 

2 

General  interest  courses 

9 

10 

14 

None  of  the  above 

74 

72 

66 

Not  applicable/Still  in  school-university 

3 

4 

3 

N 

1,042 

1,011 

1,032 

Table  35  Participation  in  Adult  Education  by  Background 


Have  taken  a continuing 
education  course 

1986 

% 

1988 

% 

1990 

% 

All  respondents 

20 

24 

31 

Age 

18  - 24 

24 

38 

43 

25  - 34 

25 

33 

43 

35  - 44 

28 

32 

35 

45  - 54 

17 

16 

25 

55  - 64 

10 

11 

15 

65  + 

6 

6 

13 

Education 

Elementary 

3 

5 

5 

High  school  incomplete 

10 

16 

27 

High  school  complete 

14 

23 

26 

Non-university  postsecondary 

31 

35 

37 

University 

31 

36 

43 

Occupational  class 

Corporate  executives 

20 

28 

26 

Small  employers 

31 

25 

34 

Self-employed 

11 

23 

32 

Managers 

27 

31 

27 

Supervisors 

31 

40 

31 

Professional  employees 

40 

43 

52 

Service  workers 

25 

30 

44 

Industrial  workers 

16 

16 

32 

Unemployed 

10 

25 

29 

Homemakers 

6 

12 

17 

Retired 

9 

4 

12 

Students 

21 

40 

51 

22 
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Table  36  “How  important  do  you  think  each  of  the  following  is  in  furthering 
the  education  of  adults  after  completing  their  formal  schooling?” 


Table  38  Interest  in  Following  a Course  on 
Educational  Television  by  Background 


Very 

important 

% 

Fairly 

important 

% 

Not  very/ 
Not 

important 

% 

Not 

important 

% 

N 

Public  libraries 

54 

38 

8 

0 

1,032 

Educational  TV 

24 

49 

26 

1 

1,032 

Science  centres 

19 

51 

29 

1 

1,032 

Educational  radio 

15 

40 

42 

3 

1,032 

Historic  sites 

13 

42 

44 

1 

1,032 

Museums 

6 

40 

54 

0 

1,032 

Theatre 

5 

23 

72 

0 

1,032 

Art  galleries 

5 

32 

61 

2 

1,032 

Table  37  “Have  you  ever  followed  (would  you  consider  following)  a course 
carried  on  educational  television?” 


Yes 

N 

Have  followed  an  educational  television  course 

1988 

8 

1,011 

1990 

14 

1,032 

Would  consider  following  an  educational 
television  course 

1988 

42 

1,011 

1990 

46 

1,032 

Would 
consider  a 
TV  course 

% 

N 

All  respondents 

46 

1,032 

Age 

18  - 24 

48 

149 

25  - 34 

60 

256 

35  - 44 

50 

203 

45  - 54 

49 

128 

55  - 64 

35 

140 

65  + 

21 

145 

Education 

Elementary 

19 

99 

High  school  incomplete 

41 

168 

High  school  complete 

42 

252 

Non-university  post-secondary 

52 

225 

University 

57 

285 

Family  income 

Under  $20,000 

27 

123 

$20,000  to  $29,999 

44 

115 

$30,000  to  $39,999 

51 

138 

$40,000  to  $59,999 

55 

217 

$60,000  to  $79,999 

55 

123 

$80,000  + 

55 

118 

Occupational  class 

Corporate  executives 

51 

109 

Small  employers 

63 

38 

Self-employed 

46 

69 

Managers 

54 

92 

Supervisors 

48 

105 

Profesional  employees 

63 

89 

Service  workers 

43 

113 

Industrial  workers 

47 

93 

Homemakers 

38 

153 

Unemployed 

48 

30 

Retired 

27 

125 

Student 

51 

75 

cultural  institutions  or  agencies  were  in 
furthering  the  education  of  adults  after 
completing  their  formal  schooling. 

Table  36  presents  the  results.  The  high- 
est importance  is  given  to  public  libraries. 
An  amazing  92  percent  of  respondents 
thought  public  libraries  are  either  very 
important  or  fairly  important  in  furthering 
the  education  of  adults.  Educational  televi- 
sion and  science  centres  are  close  behind 
with  73  percent  and  70  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents reporting  that  they  are  either 
very  or  fairly  important.  These  two  institu- 
tions are  followed  by  historic  sites  and 
educational  radioat55  percenteach.  Muse- 
ums, art  galleries,  and  theatres  have  the 
smallest  ratings.  Only  public  libraries  are 


seen  as  very  important  by  a majority  of 
respondents. 

If  the  results  presented  in  Table  36  are 
compared  with  those  in  Table  16,  we  find 
that  public  libraries  are  viewed  as  the  most 
important  cultural  institution  for  both  adults 
and  children.  For  the  other  comparable 
categories  — museums,  art  galleries,  and 
theatres  — we  find  that  they  are  felt  to  be 
more  important  for  children  than  for  adults. 

Courses  on  Educational  Television 
In  the  past  two  surveys,  we  have  asked 
whether  respondents  have  ever  followed 
courses  on  educational  television  and 
whether  they  would  consider  following  a 
course  on  educational  television.  Table  37 


reports  the  basic  results.  Fourteen  percent 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had 
followed  a course,  while  46  percent  indi- 
cated that  they  would  consider  following  a 
course.  In  both  cases,  there  are  significant 
increases  since  1988. 

As  with  other  participation  questions, 
there  are  correlations  between  taking 
courses  and  certain  background  variables. 
While  age  is  correlated  with  educational 
participation  in  general  (see  Table  35),  it  is 
not  significant  in  terms  of  having  taken  an 
educational  television  course.  Table  38 
reports  significant  background  variables 
associated  with  the  willingness  to  consider 
taking  a television  course.  Anticipated 
participation  is  generally  inversely  related 
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to  age,  with  the  youngest  categories  (start- 
ing with  25-34)  having  the  highest  interest. 
The  more  education  one  has  and  the  higher 
the  family  income  one  has,  the  more  likely 
one  is  either  to  have  taken  a television 
course,  or  to  consider  taking  a television 
course  in  the  future. 

The  results  for  occupational  class  show 
that  over  60  percent  of  small  employers  and 
professional  employees,  but  only  distinct 
minorities  of  homemakers  and  the  retired, 
report  that  they  would  consider  taking  an 
educational  television  course.  More  respon- 
dents in  northern  Ontario  have  taken  televi- 
sion courses  (24  percent)  and  would  con- 
sider taking  such  courses. 

Table  39  indicates  the  kind  of  courses 
preferred  by  respondents.  The  highest  inter- 
est is  expressed  for  courses  in  business  and 
management  studies,  followed  closely  by 
science  and  technology.  Moderate  interest 
is  expressed  for  courses  in  personal  fi- 
nances, consumer  affairs,  health,  and  well- 
being. Less  interest  was  expressed  in  courses 


Table  39  “In  which,  If  any,  of  the  following 
subject  areas  would  you  be  likely  to  follow 
a course  on  educational  television?” 
(Percentages  of  people  who  Indicated  that 
they  would  consider  such  a course.) 


% 

Business  & Management 
Studies 

46 

Science  & Technology 

40 

Personal  Finances,  Consumer 
Affairs 

38 

Health  and  Well-Being 

34 

Personal  Relationships,  Family 
Relations,  Parenting 

27 

Recreation,  Sport,  Hobbies 

26 

Political  and  Community  Issues 

23 

Arts,  Artists 

21 

Education,  Teaching 

19 

N 

474 

Table  40  “In  considering  enrolling  In  a course  offered  on  educational  television,  how 
important  is  it  to  you  to  get  some  form  of  credit  towards  a diploma,  certificate  or  degree?” 


Very 

important 

% 

Fairly 

important 

% 

Not  very/ 
Not 

important 

% 

Not 

stated 

% 

N 

All  respondents 

32 

27 

41 

<1 

474 

Age 

18  - 24 

41 

28 

32 

0 

71 

25  - 34 

36 

28 

35 

1 

153 

35  - 44 

35 

30 

35 

1 

102 

45  - 54 

30 

28 

42 

0 

63 

55  - 64 

18 

18 

64 

0 

49 

65  + 

8 

23 

69 

0 

31 

Educational  level 

Elementary 

35 

39 

27 

0 

18 

High  school  incomplete 

47 

20 

32 

1 

89 

High  school  complete 

40 

33 

27 

0 

105 

Non-university  postsecondary 

30 

37 

34 

0 

117 

University 

22 

19 

59 

1 

163 

Family  income 

Under  $20,000 

60 

12 

28 

0 

33 

$20,000  to  $29,999 

32 

35 

33 

0 

51 

$30,000  to  $39,999 

29 

36 

35 

0 

70 

$40,000  to  $59,000 

33 

32 

36 

0 

118 

$60,000  to  $79,000 

37 

24 

38 

0 

68 

$80,000  + 

22 

19 

58 

1 

64 

24 
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in  personal  relationships,  family  relation- 
ships, parenting,  recreation,  sport,  hobbies, 
arts  and  artists.  The  least  amount  of  interest 
was  expressed  in  education  or  teaching. 

The  results  in  Table  40  demonstrate  that 
a substantial  majority  of  interested  respon- 
dents (59  percent)  feel  that  credit  for  televi- 
sion courses  is  very  important  or  fairly 
important,  with  about  a third  indicating  that 
it  is  very  important.  There  are  significant 
correlations  between  the  importance  of 
credit  and  a number  of  background  vari- 
ables. The  younger  respondents  feel  that 
credit  is  very  important  or  fairly  important. 
Education  level  has  an  interesting  pattern, 
with  those  respondents  in  the  incomplete 
high  school  category  having  the  highest 
interest  in  receiving  credit,  and  with  both 
elementary  and  postsecondary  categories 
having  significantly  less  interest  in  receiv- 
ing credit.  Finally,  family  income  is  in- 
versely correlated  with  the  desire  for  credit. 
Those  with  the  lowest  reported  family  in- 
come express  the  most  interest  in  receiving 
credit  while  those  with  the  highest  income 
express  the  least. 


There  are  numerous  indications  in  the  OISE 
surveys  since  1978  of  a growing  popular 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  education  to  provide 
some  version  of  secular  salvation.  As  we 
have  noted  in  previous  reports,  public 
confidence  in  schools  continues  to  increase 
in  Canada,  surpassing  the  respect  for 
churches  and  most  other  institutions  which 
continue  to  decline  (see  Gallup  Canada, 
1989;  Gregg  & Posner,  1990). 

The  current  survey  documents  more  fully 
than  previously  the  emergence  of  a “perma- 
nent education  culture”  in  Ontario  — a 
multitude  of  assertions  of  widespread  be- 
lief in  the  importance  of  educational  pro- 


grams, from  cradle  to  grave  and  in  diverse 
settings.  Much  of  this  growing  faith  in 
education  appears  to  be  economically 
motivated.  To  add  just  one  more  example, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ontarians 
and  other  Canadians  now  believe  that 
workers  will  have  to  take  retraining  courses 
in  order  for  the  country  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  global  markets  (Angus  Reid  Group, 
1990).  But,  as  the  following  summary  of 
our  specific  findings  should  remind  us,  the 
Ontario  public  also  remains  divided  over 
some  of  the  educational  policies  actually 
required  to  sustain  such  a permanent  educa- 
tion culture  on  principles  of  social  equality. 


Satisfaction  with  the  school  system  in 
general  has  increased  somewhat  since  1988, 
with  almost  half  of  Ontarians  now  indicat- 
ing that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  schools. 
Views  on  the  changing  quality  of  high 
schools  have  remained  stable.  About  a 
quarter  see  improvement.  The  figure  is 
slightly  higher  for  elementary  schools. 
Almost  half  of  respondents  think  too  little 
time  is  spent  teaching  students  about  social 
problems  such  as  AIDS  and  drug  abuse. 

Small  majorities  of  Ontarians  continue 
to  favour  increased  funding  for  education 
in  general  and  for  all  levels  of  the  formal 
school  system,  while  larger  majorities 
continue  to  want  increased  spending  on 
adult  literacy  and  retraining  programs.  There 
is  somewhat  less  willingness  to  pay  more 
taxes  to  support  education,  but  probably  a 
marginal  increase  in  recent  years.  Most 
people  would  prefer  to  trade  off  increased 
spending  on  education  against  reduced 
spending  in  some  other  areas.  A growing 
majority  want  to  see  the  provincial  share  of 
school  funding  increase,  and  the  majority 
support  a proportionate  share  of  commer- 
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cial  tax  pools  for  Catholic  school  boards. 
But  Ontarians  are  currently  deeply  divided 
and  uncertain  about  replacing  household 
property  taxes  by  education  taxes  on  per- 
sonal income.  There  is  strong  support  for 
continuing  and  increasing  government 
funding  of  the  educational  programs  of 
cultural  institutions  beyond  the  schools, 
such  as  museums,  science  centres,  and 
public  art  galleries. 

Respondents  are  divided  over  whether 
tax-supported  daycare  centres  should  be- 
come part  of  the  public  school  system. 
However,  this  proposal  is  supported  by  a 
narrow  majority.  An  overwhelming  major- 
ity think  that  smaller  class  sizes  would 
improve  students’  progress  in  the  early 
grades  of  elementary  school.  Opinion  is 
divided  over  how  effective  simply  spend- 
ing more  money  per  pupil  would  be;  few 
respondents  think  starting  school  at  an 
earlier  age  would  be  very  effective  in  im- 
proving students’  progress.  Most  respon- 
dents think  province-wide  tests  should  be 
used  to  assess  the  individual  performance 
of  students  at  the  elementary  level,  but  only 
a small  minority  believe  that  relying  pri- 
marily on  such  tests  is  the  best  way  to  assess 
students’  academic  progress. 

The  public  strongly  supports  an  educa- 
tional role  for  cultural  institutions  outside 
the  schools,  especially  for  public  libraries 
and  science  centres.  There  is  even  stronger 
support  for  exposing  elementary  students 
to  public  libraries. 

A small  majority  of  Ontarians,  up  slighdy 
from  a decade  ago,  now  think  that  there  is  a 


class  bias  in  Ontario  schools  against  stu- 
dents from  working  class  families.  A sub- 
stantial majority  now  favour  at  least  delay- 
ing any  streaming  of  students  into  postsecon- 
dary or  vocational  preparatory  programs 
until  Grade  10  or  later,  but  public  views  are 
mixed  on  the  effect  that  current  efforts  to 
defer  streaming  from  Grade  9 to  Grade  10 
will  have  on  the  student  dropout  rate. 

Half  of  the  respondents  think  students 
are  poorly  prepared  by  the  schools  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  drop  out  before 
graduation.  Opinion  is  evenly  split  on 
whether  students  are  well  or  poorly  pre- 
pared to  decide  about  continuing  their 
education  after  high  school  graduation. 
However,  a majority  think  students  are  well 
prepared  to  make  choices  between  attend- 
ing university  or  community  college.  Two- 
thirds  think  most  students  are  not  ready  to 
decide  about  continuing  their  education 
after  high  school  graduation  until  senior 
grades. 

Over  half  of  the  respondents  think  stu- 
dents are  poorly  prepared  to  make  career 
choices.  School  guidance  counsellors  and 
employment  counsellors  outside  the  school 
are  most  frequently  selected  as  the  best 
sources  of  career  advice;  however,  as 
sources  of  information  on  specific  occupa- 
tions, respondents  most  often  choose  people 
in  these  occupations  or  students’  experi- 
ences in  school-sponsored  programs  such 
as  co-op  education.  A majority  think  co-op 
education  is  a great  deal  of  help  to  students 
in  making  job  choices. 

Majority  opposition  to  the  imposition  of 


quotas  on  access  to  postsecondary  institu- 
tions is  stronger  than  it  was  a decade  ago. 
Ontarians  also  now  express  extremely  strong 
support  for  increasing  the  accessibility  of  a 
university  education  to  community  college 
students  to  universities  through  providing 
credit  transfers. 

The  vast  majority  of  Ontarians  believe 
that  work  requires  more  skill  than  a genera- 
tion ago,  while  smaller  majorities  feel  that 
either  community  colleges  or  workplaces 
are  the  best  sites  for  courses  to  upgrade 
their  skills,  and  that  employers  rather  than 
government  or  current  workers  should  pay 
most  of  the  costs.  However,  Ontarians 
continue  to  be  deeply  divided  and  uncertain 
about  whether  their  own  formal  education 
entitles  them  to  a better  job. 

Almost  half  of  respondents  disagree  that 
women  university  and  community  college 
graduates  get  jobs  paying  as  well  as  those 
obtained  by  male  graduates;  a little  over  a 
third  think  pay  equity  has  been  achieved. 
About  half  support  affirmative  action  for 
women  in  the  hiring  of  elementary  school 
principals.  A growing  majority  think  that 
the  public  has  too  little  say  in  how  schools 
are  run.  Only  a third  support  teachers’  right 
to  strike;  a majority  remain  opposed. 

Reported  participation  in  adult  educa- 
tion has  increased  significandy  in  the  past 
two  years  and  this  seems  to  be  a trend. 
Current  levels  of  participation  indicate  that 
approximately  one  out  of  every  three  adults 
took  part  in  some  form  of  adult  or  continu- 
ing education  course  in  the  past  year.  As  in 
the  past,  participation  is  highest  by  the 
younger  and  more  well  to  do  members  of 
the  society,  although  increases  are  occur- 
ring in  every  category. 

There  is  strong  support  for  a continuing 
education  role  for  certain  cultural  institu- 
tions. There  is  almost  universal  support  for 
the  role  of  public  libraries,  with  strong 
support  for  science  centres  and  educational 
television. 

About  one  in  seven  respondents  report 
ever  having  followed  a course  on  educa- 
tional television;  about  half  would  consider 
following  such  a course.  The  highest  inter- 
est is  in  business  and  management  studies, 
and  science  and  technology  courses.  A 
majority  of  those  interested  in  following  a 
course  report  that  getting  a course  credit  is 
at  least  fairly  important  to  them. 
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The  Main  Sample  of  the  Adult 
Population  of  Ontario 
The  methodology  of  the  1990  survey  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
OISE  surveys  since  1979.  The  question- 
naire was  administered  as  a standard  Gal- 
lup poll  to  a sample  of  1,032  adult  persons 
18  years  and  over,  Ontario  residents,  ex- 
cluding those  residing  in  institutions  and  in 
the  far  north.  A modified  probability  sample 
was  employed  in  population  centres  of  over 
1,000  persons  and  a quota  sample  in  rural 
areas. 

The  1990  sample  was  weighted  to  rem- 
edy slight  imbalances  in  age  and  sex  groups 
as  follows: 


Male 

Female 

18  to  29  years 

1.125 

1.303 

30  to  49  years 

0.893 

0.728 

50  years  and  over 

0.931 

1.439 

The  weighted  sample  appears  to  somewhat 
underrepresent  those  with  less  than  high 
school  completion,  and  overrepresent  those 
with  postsecondary  education.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  categories  of  background 
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variables,  including  occupational  class, 
contact  with  schools  and  region,  may  be 
foundin  Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie  (1985). 

The  Supplementary  Sample  of  Corpo- 
rate Executives 

A special  survey  of  corporate  executives  as 
been  conducted  by  mailed  questionnaire  in 
each  year  of  the  survey.  The  sample  survey 
of  corporate  executives  has  been  drawn 
from  corporate  directors  resident  in  On- 
tario and  engaged  in  managing  corpora- 
tions based  in  the  province  as  listed  in  the 
Financial  Post  Directory  of  Directors,  1990. 
From  this,  a sample  of  375  was  drawn  by 
simplerandom  selection.  We  have  received 
to  date  109  valid  responses  and  8 returns  to 
sender  due  to  out  of  date  addresses  or 
changes  in  employment.  Subtracting  the 
latter  from  the  original  sample  size,  our 
response  rate  is  approximately  30  percent. 

Sampling  Tolerances 
In  this  study,  the  opinions  and  preferences 
of  1 ,032  respondents  are  taken  to  represent 
those  of  all  adult  residents  in  Ontario.  In  the 
case  of  findings  for  subgroups,  the  numbers 
are  even  smaller  — 533  women  represent 
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Table  A Recommended  Allowance  for  Sampling  Error  of  a Percentage 


In  Percentage  Points  (At  95  in 

100  Confidence  Level) 

Sample  Size 

1,000 

600 

400 

200 

100 

Percentages  near  10 

2 

4 

4 

5 

7 

20 

3 

4 

5 

7 

9 

30 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

40 

4 

5 

6 

9 

11 

50 

4 

5 

6 

9 

11 

60 

4 

5 

6 

9 

11 

70 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

80 

3 

4 

5 

7 

9 

90 

2 

4 

4 

5 

7 

Table  B Recommended  Allowance  for  Sampling  Error  of  a Difference 

Between  Percentages,  Where  Percentages  Are  Near  20  or  80  Percent 

In  Percentage  Points  (At  95  in 

100  Confidence  Level) 

Sample  Size 

600 

400 

200 

100 

50 

600 

7 

400 

7 

7 

200 

8 

8 

10 

100 

10 

10 

11 

13 

50 

13 

13 

14 

15 

18 

Table  C Recommended  Allowance  for  Sampling  Error  of  a Difference 
Between  Percentages,  Where  Percentages  Are  Near  50  Percent 


In  Percentage  Points  (At  95  in  100  Confidence  Level) 

Sample  Size 

600 

400 

200 

100 

50 

600 

7 

400 

8 

8 

200 

10 

10 

12 

100 

12 

12 

14 

16 

50 

16 

16 

17 

19 

22 

all  women  in  the  province.  For  any  sample 
survey,  it  can  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
differences  between  the  findings  for  these 
relatively  small  numbers  of  representatives 
and  the  results  of  which  would  have  been 
obtained  if  the  entire  population  had  been 
surveyed. 

Table  A provides  estimates  of  error  for  any 
percentage  taken  by  itself.  For  example,  in 
Table  1 (see  page2),  which  presents  find- 
ings on  public  satisfaction  with  the  school 
system  in  general,  47  percent  of  all  respon- 
dents in  1990  stated  that  they  were  satis- 
fied. The  estimate  of  the  possible  sampling 
error  for  this  statistic  is  found  in  Table  A at 
the  intersection  of  the  row  for  “percentages 
near  50”  and  the  column  for  sample  size  of 
1 ,000  (since  the  percentage  is  based  on  the 
entire  sample  of  1,032). 

The  estimate  of  sampling  error  is  4 per- 
cent; that  is,  if  the  survey  had  covered  the 
entire  population  of  Ontario,  chances  are 
95  in  100  that  the  percentage  satisfied  with 
the  school  system  in  general  would  have 
fallen  between  43  percent  and  5 1 percent. 

Tables  B and  C provide  estimates  of 
sampling  error  for  the  differences  between 
two  percentages  rather  than  for  the  size  of 
any  one  percentage.  The  question  here  is 
“how  large  must  a difference  between  the 
percentages  of  two  groups  (for  example, 
those  18-24  years  of  age  and  those  over  65) 
be  before  we  can  have  confidence  that  the 
difference  is  real  and  not  the  product  of 
sampling  error?  Again,  as  for  Table  A,  the 
level  of  confidence  is  set  at  95  percent.  As 
in  the  case  for  single  percentages,  by  add- 
ing and  subtracting  the  error  estimate  from 
the  obtained  difference  in  the  survey,  an 
interval  can  be  constructed  which  has  a 95 
percent  probability  of  containing  the  actual 
differences  between  the  two  sub-popula- 
tions. The  size  of  the  sampling  error  in- 
creases as  the  percentages  involved  (not  the 
differences  between  them)  approach  50 
percent,  and  particularly  as  the  number  of 
respondents  on  which  they  are  based  de- 
creases. 

Whereas  in  Table  A percentage  sizes 
defined  rows  of  estimates  on  the  table,  here 
the  problem  is  handled  by  providing  two 
tables:  Table  B for  use  where  the  percent- 
ages are  close  to  20  or  80  percent;  Table  C 
where  they  approach  50  percent. 

The  rows  and  columns  in  each  table  are 


defined  by  the  number  of  respondents  on 
which  the  percentages  are  based.  To  find 
the  appropriate  sampling  error  estimate, 
first  select  Table  B or  C based  on  the  size  of 
the  percentages  being  compared.  Next,  on 
that  table  select  a row  based  on  the  size  of 
one  subgroup  being  compared  (for  example, 
those  age  18-24),  and  a column  based  on  the 
size  of  the  second  subgroup  (for  example, 
those  65  or  older).  The  number  in  the  table 
which  belongs  to  both  the  row  and  the 
column  selected  is  the  appropriate  sample 
of  error  estimates. 

It  will  become  clear  in  practice  that  the 
reader  will  have  to  use  some  judgment  in 
deciding  cases  where  percentages  or  sample 


sizes  are  intermediate  between  those  pro- 
vided in  tables  of  error  estimates.  Such 
choices  are  basically  between  lesser  or 
greater  estimates  of  error  and,  hence,  be- 
tween more  or  less  conservative  interpreta- 
tions of  the  survey  findings. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  error  esti- 
mates themselves  are  based  on  a simple 
random  sampling  procedure.  The  more 
complex  sampling  procedures  used  in  this 
survey  introduce  further  uncertainties  re- 
garding the  size  of  sampling  errors.  Con- 
servative interpretations  are  recommended, 
and  have  been  used  here  generally  in  iden- 
tifying significant  subgroup  differences  in 
this  text. 
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The  OISE  Survey  of  Educational  Issues  represents  a valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  people’s  attitudes  to  education  in  Ontario.  A major  finding  of  this 
year’s  survey  is  the  public  recognition  of  a “permanent  education  culture.’’ 

Certainly  for  the  adult  education  community,  this  recognition  has  long  been 
coming.  (It  has  been  nearly  two  decades  since  a report  on  informal  educational  ac- 
tivity called  The  Learning  Society  made  its  appearance  in  Ontario.)  But  now  it  is 
apparent  that  Ontario  citizens  realize  that  cultural  institutions  like  public  libraries, 
museums  and  science  centres,  educational  television,  and  indeed  the  workplace  are 
all  parts  of  the  learning  environment.  Further,  they  see  these  institutions  as  needing 
the  attention  and  support  of  government  as  well  as  recognition  by  the  formal 
system  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Though  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  people  are  pleased  to  have  their  tax  money 
go  to  public  education,  we  should  realize  that  they  are  losing  patience  with  policies 
and  procedures  which  they  find  unreasonable.  Ontarians,  for  example,  find  it  unrea- 
sonable for  one  institution  (a  university)  not  to  accept  the  prior  learning  that  is  done 
at  another  institution  (a  college). 

But  it  is  not  only  the  needs  of  adult  learners  that  are  now  being  recognized;  the 
needs  of  the  very  young,  particularly  for  smaller  class  sizes,  are  also  seen  as  pre- 
eminent. Now  that  daycare  is  an  integral  part  of  children’s  learning,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  these  early  experiences  are  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
experts  are  now  reinforcing  our  commonsense  notions  that  learning  begins  at  birth, 
is  essential  throughout  a working  life,  and  can  be  a determining  factor  in  how  long 
life  goes  oa 

As  we  seek  to  set  priorities  for  a new  decade,  the  findings  of  the  Eighth  OISE 
Survey  should  certainly  be  of  widespread  interest. 
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